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DEDICATION, 


FTHE Avrnor takes the li- 
X berty to preſent the Pub- 
lic the following compoſition ;. 


and humbly hopes they will not 


only accept,. but with that 
good nature and generoſity of 


ſentiment which kindly throws 


a ſhade over a multiplicity of 


faults take, her production 
under their protection. 


Every thing now wearing the 
aſpect of peace and public tran - 
A 3 quillity 
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quillity, I flatter myſelf they 
will not want either leiſure or 
taſte to read ſuch productions as 
are intitled from their general 
tendency to promote the happi- 
neſs of mankind : and I flat- 
ter myſelf, the dedicating the 
following work to their ſervice 
will not be an unacceptable of- 
fering. 


I With ſincere wiſhes for 
their happineſs, I have the ho- 
nour to ſubſcribe myſelf their 
zealous friend, moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


Jean MARISHALL. 


en Feb. 20. 
2.788. 


PREE A C E. 


Hz Aurnon in this preface thinks 


it neceſſary to acquaint her readers, 
that the firſt ſeventeen letters of theſe 
volumes were not originally intended for 
publication; they were written to a 
young gentleman who had been eight 
years under her care, and who at the 
age of fourteen left her to go to an 
academy in England, near the place of 
his father's reſidence, with his two 
younger brothers and another gentle- 
man about the ſame age; all of whom 
had been placed with her to attend dif- 
| ferent. 
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ferent branches of education in this 
Metropolis. | 


When the Author began to write 
for this publication, and. at which 
time ſhe publiſhed her propoſals, ſhe 
flattered: herſelf that ſhe would finiſh. 
the work in leſs than a twelvemonth: 
but whether it was owing to a confu- 
fion of crowding ideas which. hurried. 
her beyond her depth, or to what 
other defect in the conſtruction of her 
brain, ſhe cannot pretend to determine; 
but certain it is, for one line that ſhe 
now offers to the Public her pen was 
employed in writing twenty; which ſne 
from time to time conſidered as being 
ſo ill arranged, that without heſitation: 
ſhe condemned them to oblivion, No 
critic can be more ſevere than ſhe has. 
been. on her own works; and in-- 


deed had ſhe altogether given way to 
that. 


PREFACE -& 


that timidity which a laudable ambi- 
tion laboured to ſuppreſs, ſhe had not 
yet dared to have publiſhed her thoughts 
ſo freely, or pretended to adviſe thoſe 
who are much better qualified to give 
inſtruction, did they give. themſelves 
time to think ſo as to prevent their 
being carried away by the ſtream of 
folly, which the prejudice of cuſtom 
has rendered ſo formidable. 


IT is now betwixt two and three 
years ſince ſhe firft publiſhed her pro- 
poſals. The public may therefore 
eaſily believe, that whatever faults 
they may find in the ſentiment, what- 


ever defect they may find in the ſtyle, 
or whatever deficiency may be found 


with any part of the compoſition, it is 
by no means owing to her careleſſneſs 
or want of zeal in their ſervice, either 
with reſpect to ambition to pleaſe or 

inſtruct. 
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inſtruct. Having lopped off ſo many 
of the branches which ſhe was ſenfible, 
although her ideas were each clear in 
itſelf, ſhe had not ſufficient power pro- 
perly to arrange or expreſs, ſhe was 
obliged (as ſhe wiſhed not to delay 
the publication longer) to have recourſe 
to theſe written to her young friend, 
which he had carefully kept and re- 
turned at .her requeſt. But although 
ſhe thinks it neceſſary to. make this 
apology. for offering to the public 
private letters written to a boy of four. 
teen, yet ſhe does not think it impro- 
bable but they may be conſidered as 
the beſt part of the compoſition ; and 
that ſhe-ought to have confined her ad- 
vice to maſters and miſſes of that age, 
and not have preſumed to have found 
fault or pretend to inſtruct her ſupe- 
nors, particularly that Lord-like crea- 
ture Man; deftined, not only to aid 
4 and 
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and aſſiſt, but to govern the weaker 
ſex, which is expected to look up to 
them with modeſt ſubmiſſion. But be 
this as it may, as ſhe can by no means 
think that this kind of timidity or awe 
of ſuperiors can at all contribute to the 
general happineſs of mankind, ſhe, 
although naturally the moſt timid and 
cowardly of her ſex, has boldly ven- 
tured to give her fimple opinion on 
ſubjects which ſhe ſincerely wiſhes 
better judges may inveſtigate, and 
people of more conſequence may exert 
their influence to enforce. 


LETTER I. 


| OUuLD Ihave believed that my Ford 
boy would have been eight days 
at S——f Caſtle, and not have wrote 
me a ſcrape of a pen O fye! I am 
really vexed and aſhamed at your not 
keeping your promiſe. I have always 
endeavoured to impreſs it ſtrongly on 
your mind to have a ftrict regard to 
your word ; for, believe me, although 
Vor. I. B you 
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you had every other accompliſhment in 
the world, no good perſon will eſteem 
or have any dependence on you, when 
you ſay one thing and do another. I 
flatter myſelf you have thoughtleſsly 
fallen into this error; and becauſe you 
often ſee people neglect trifling promi- 
ſes without being much found fault 
with, you conſider it as a matter of 
little conſequence : But be aſſured, my 
dear, that if you allow yourſelf to for- 
feit your word upon ſmall occaſions, 
you will ſoon have little ſcruple in do- 
ing it at any time, when either plea- 
ſure or advantage interferes with your 
performance. And if ſuch were to be 
the caſe, although you were to obtain 
the greateſt fortune in the univerſe, no 
perſon of ſtrict honour could ever have 
a proper reſpect for you. I ſhall ſay 
nothing more on this ſubject, but hope 
you will not give me occaſion again to 
find fault. Incloſed I tend you a letter 
| from 
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from your father. I was happy to hear 
by Mr F——r that you got ſafe to 
S Caſtle in good health. I did 
not hear of Mr F r's return till Fri- 
day; and J affure you I was very un- 
eaſy at not hearing of you for ſo long a 
time. If you have not wrote before 
you receive this, the firſt ſpare mo- 
ment you have I hope you will fly to 
your pen, and tell me how you ſpend 
your time. Do not think long about 
what you ſhould ſay, but write without 
fear or dread what comes uppermoſt. 


Do this; and then it will not be a taſk. 


but a pleaſure. I ſhall expect to be in- 
formed when you mean to come home. 
You'll fee by your father's letter it is 
not probable that you will remain long 
in this country. It is therefore neceſ- 
fary for both your honour and mine, 
that you make good uſe of the time 
you will be here. I hope Mr T-—t 
and you will not negle& your pencil. 


R2 | I 
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I ſhall expect a view of S——n Caſtle 
and a few landſcapes from you on your 
return. You will ſee I took the liber- 
ty to open your father's letter, in caſe 
there ſhould have been any thing in it 


which required an immediate anſwer. 


As I write to Mr T——t, I ſhall not 
trouble with any compliments. Hen- 
ry, Edward, and George, are weary- 
ing much for your return, They join 


their loye with mine. And believe me, 


My deareſt Charles, 
Yours affectionately. 


LE T. 


LETTER 8. ä 
LETTER IU. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, 


Received yours yeſterday, and am 
A&A happy to hear that you are all ſo de- 
lighted with your ſituation, and charm- 
ed with the elegance of your father's 
houſe, 1 was impatient till the arrival 
of your letter; for it only wanted two 
days of a fortnight from the time I re- 
ceived your epiſtle from London: But 
conſidering the novelty of every thing 
you would ſee, and how much your 
time muſt have been taken up, I think 
it is unreaſonable to complain, eſpe- 
cially as you promiſe me now to write 
every Monday. If you could conve- 
niently ſet apart five or ten minutes 
every day for writing to me, it would 
make it a very eaſy matter: You would 
32 - not 
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not be hurried on the day you ſend off 
your letter; and you would be able to 
make it a great deal more complete, I 
would likewiſe beg of you always to ac- 
quaint me if you have received mine; 
and this by making obſervations on 
the contents. If you diſapprove of any 
thing to which I adviſe you, give me 
your reaſons for differing in opinion, 
that I may know you can weigh a point 
in your own mind, and can approve or 
diſapprove from your own judgment. 
Indeed I would much rather that yea 
and I ſhould think differently, than 
that you ſhould filently aſſent to what- 
ever 1 write, without telling me of 
Four approbation, and promiſing to en- 
deavour to follow the advice which I 
give you. In your next, I beg you 
will let me know what you think of 
Miſs C ; if ſhe is much improved 
in her ſinging, playing on the harpſi- 
chord, drawing, dancing, and in her 

French. 
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French. Of this laſt I am afraid you 
will not be quite ſo good a judge as of 
the other branches; yet I imagine you 
can have a pretty good gueſs. But 
perhaps you'll think it would not be 
proper for you to. give your opinion, 
unleſs you could give it in the young 
Lady's favour. You are miſtaken: Ne- 
ver be aſhamed to give your opinion 
wlien it is aſked. Give it without pre- 
judice; and in ſuch a manner, as to 
ſhow that you would much rather wiſh 
to praiſe than find fault; and then I'm 
ſure not even her mother, nor the young 
Lady herſelf, would blame you. Hen- 
ry, Edward, and George, you tell me, 
like London much better than Edin- 
burgh. I imagine you have made a 
miſtake, and that it is W—— Park 
they like better, and that moſtly on 
account of getting ſo much amuſement. 
As I can have no expectation of any 
of you returning here, my ſincere wiſh 
is, 
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is, that you may be happy wherever 


you are- placed ; and that your daily - 


improvements and recreation may af- 
ford you that pleaſure which ariſes from 
a conſciouſneſs of doing your duty. 


Pray have you metamorphoſed your ap- 


pearance? Is your hair cut, turn'd up 
before, and tied behind? Tell. me 
all about it, that I may view you in 
idea. What new cloaths have you got? 


and how do you like the London. eut ? 


You know I love dearly to ſee you dreſt 
with taſte : at the ſame time remember, 


that every ſenſible perſon deſpiſes the 
inſignificant character of a beau; and 


that it is only an improved underſtand- 
ing, and a pure mind, that give luſtre 
to dreſs, and make the complete gentle- 
man. Lou are now, my dear Charles, 
as a flower in the bud; and it is only 
by care and attention that you can come 
to any degree of perfection. Accuſtom 
yourſelf to think; for without thought 

; time. 
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time flies imperceptibly; and if not 
early improved, leaves the mind to re- 
pent when too late. All this, and much 
more, you have already heard and read 
in books much better expreſſed than is 
in my power to write. But I flatter 
myſelf, my dear boy, that the regard 
you have for me, and the tenderneſs 
you expreſſed at parting, will make a 
ſtronger impreſſion than what I endea- 
voured to imprint on your mind ver- 
bally; and perhaps may even ſtrike 
deeper than the ſame ſentiments more 
deautifully expreſſed from an author 
with whom you are not acquainted. 
Read my letter to Henry. Edward and 
George are too young to comprehend 
it; but tell them every day how much 
I love them, and how happy I am that 
they are good boys. 
My beſt wiſhes attend you. 


Adieu. 


LE T- 
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MY DEAR CHARLES, 


FTtR having watched the poſt two 
days, both of which I was dit- 
appointed, I received yours yeſterday ; 
and as I hope you ſhall not have the 
ſame cauſe to apologize again, I flatter 
myſelf you will be more punctual for 
the future; and not only ſo, but, from 
my advice which J gave you in my laſt, 
you will not be ſo hurried, conſequent- 
ly your letters will be more correc, 
more ſpirited, and contain ſomething 
pleaſing and entertaining. I am afraid 
you imagine, that were you to tell me 
of your happineſs with that degree of 
pleaſure which you really feel, it would 
give me uneaſineſs: but, my dear, you 
are very far miſtaken ; for by commu- 
nicating 
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nicating to me the pleaſure you have 
in every innocent amuſement, your 
making your obſervations on the rich- 
neſs of the country, the elegance of the 


houſes, the hoſpitality and agreeable 
manner of the people, you will in a 
great meaſure make me participate in 


all your enjoyments. And I ſhall take 
it as a proof of that love and affection, 
which I ſhould but ill deſerve, were I 
ſo narrow minded, or ſo mean, as to 
wiſh you to give the preference to 
Scotland contrary to your judgment. 


There is a kind of natural affection 


which people generally have for the 
place where they have been happy in 
their youth; which, like the love they 
have for their children, does not pre- 
vent them from ſeeing ſuperior merit, 
and admiring it in the children of 
others. Such affection I hope you will 
always retain for Scotland, for her you 
give the tender appellation of MOTHER, 
and 
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and for every individual which in your 
riper years you can look back upon 
with approbation. Has your father, 
or any one elſe, examined you with 
reſpe& to your education? If they 
have, I am afraid neither Henry nor 
you has given ſatisfaction, or I am per- 
ſuaded you would have informed me. 
If this has been the caſe, I hope it will 
make you double your diligence in gi- 
ving your father and teachers ſatisfac- 
tion. Do not imagine, when I ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly argued in favour of a Scotch 
education, that I was ſo fooliſh as to 
imagine that there were not capital 
teachers in England. My argument 
went no further, than that boys ſent 
from a diſtance to an academy in Eng- 
land, and kept at a ſmall expence, 
without people of diſtinction to bring 
them occaſionally into company, had 
by no means the ſame opportunity of 


acquiring the genteel accompliſhments 
1 that 
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that:you had here. But the caſe with- 
you wille be very different, as you'll 
have, as far as it is neceſſary, every. 
opportunity of being in company: and 
I am certain your father will omit. 
no expence to perfect you in every 
branch of education fit to render you 
complete for the line of life for which 
he intends you: And I flatter myſelf, 
both Henry and you, from the ſeeds 
of education received in Sootland, ſhall 


not diſappoint my moſt ſanguine expec- 


tations. Pray, my dear, did you deli- 
ver Mrs Schetky's letter to her brother? 
It gives me pleaſure that you occaſion. 
ally inquire for ſuch of your teachers 
as paid you particular attention. It 
is not ſufficient that they were paid for 
their attendance; your grateful re- 
membrance is due to every one of them 
who you think did their duty. If 
teachers did not meet often with this 
grateful reſpect from their pupils, they 
- Vo. I. C would, 
. 
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wonld, in my opinion, want a:degree 
of ſutis factiom more pleaſing to! a gene- 
rous mind than any pecuniary adran- 
tage. I again beg you will acquaint 
me of every thing which gives you plea- 
ſure. Never forget to mention my 
boys; and let me have the agreeable 
account! from time to time; of hear- 
ing that you love ehe another with a 
fincere brotherly affectien: and remem- 
ber, my dear child, that 1 take in var 
honeſt-· heurted George; who, though 
he ſeemed to leave me with rather leis 
regret than ay of you, yet you know 
Jam anxiouſly ſolicitous for his happi- 
neſs, and more afraid of his wanting 
encouragement than I am of any of you; 
who, T truſt, has met a kind; indulgent 
father, who will reward your duty and 
obedience by a ſtrong and laſting affec- 
tion. Be particularly kind and atten- 

tive to your brother Henry. Walk out 
alone with him ſometimes, and con- 
| 2 Aare 
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verſe together ſolidly on ſubjects that 
will improve your minds. You! are 
doth naturally kind-hearted ; but it re- 
quires mutual attention to keep alive 


the tenger aſfection which ought to ſuh- 


ſiſt amongſt near connections. Tour 
father, I hope, will not take it amils, 
that my affection for you ſhould lead 
me to continue to adviſe you; as he 
may be very certain that my advice can 


never interfere with your duty to your 


parent. We have had many viſitors 
fince you left us, and kind inquiries, 
Every body ſympathiſes with me on the 
occaſion, and all regret your abſence. 
God grant that you may continue to 
deſerve the good opinion you have 
gained. My aunt's family was ſurpri- 


ſed that you did not take leave of them. 


Miſs S ſays you told her you would 
not; but ſhe ſuppoſed you was in jeſt, 
Mrs H— tells me you run away from 
her abruptly. Pray, my dear, how 

C 2 came 
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came all this about? 1 muſt conclude. 
God bleſs and preſerve you, Henry, 
George, and my precious little Edward. 


My mother ſends her bleffing ; Miſs 


B—— her love. Believe ne, with 
motherly anxiety for your happineſs, 
_— deareſt boy, ee moſt affection- 


ow 
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r Do not, my * Charles like to 
| 2 fault with your letters; and yet 
I muſt do it, otherwiſe I am afraid, in- 
ſtead of improving, you will grow 
mot and more careleſs ; conſequently 
give yourſelf a habit which will not be 
ealy to ſhake off. If you will take the 


trouble to read over my letters, you will 


find you have nat yet anfwered any of 
them properly. At fix I excuſed you 
on acrount of the novelty of every 
thing you ſaw, and the joy at finding 
paſs your ex pectation. But ſtill, my 
dear Hoy, to get 4 few hurried lines 
from you, 2s af wrote amy in conſe- 
quenoè of your promiſe, vexcs me ex- 
* It is very certain, the hear. 
| C 3 ing 
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ing once a-week that you, and all my 
children (for fuch-I corifideryou), are 
in good health, is a great ſatisfaction: 
But if you:wiſh to give mè real plea- 
ſure, you muſt endeavour to write cor- 
realy, both with regard to grammar 
and ſpelling; and ſhow me your good 
ſenſe by your obſervations on what 
ſtrikes your fancy, either in books or in 
the common oceurrences of life. 'F am 
perſuaded, from the letter F received 
from you when you was at -n, I am 
not deſiring you to do a thing of which 
you are incapable. It is very true, 1 
then deſired you to write without fear 
or dread what came uppermoſt ;| but 
this I meant with regard to the ſubject. 
Always remember, however, that a 
wrong ſpelled word, or an error in 


grammar from a ſcholar, appears with 
equal impropriety as a hole in the 
ſtocking of a Gentleman. It gives me 
pleaſure to hear that you are going to 
an 
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an academy ſo near your father, and 
that you are every Saturday to pay him 
a viſit. I. am anformed that Mr V—y 
is a clergyman, and has the eafy polite 
manners of a man who has ſeen the 
world. I am likewiſe told that Mrs 
Vu is a genteel well-bred woman, 
and that the boarders are the beſt bred 
boys in the county. From this account, 
I think you muſt be very happy. I 
have this moment received your letter. 
My dear George, you tell me, has got 
account, of not only having loſt his fa- 
ther, but a brother and ſiſter, ſince he 
left India. Poor fellow how my heart 
ſympathiſes witch bis diſtreſs. How 
feelingly did he deſcribe to me what he 
felt on the death of his mother! who, 
he aſſured me with the tear in his eye, 
was the beſt woman in the world. O! 
Miſs M——1, faid he, you would have 
loved my mother. I beſeech you, 
Charles, to be kind. to. my George. I 
| hope 
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hope his honeſt countenance and artleß 


Gmplicity will gain him many friends: 
But ſtill I would wiſh to hear in. parti- 
cular, that you; Henry, and Edward, 
may have a brotherly affect ion for him. 
I am not the leaſt afiaid but he will 
turn out a god ſcholar. Remember 
how long you was a bad one, and could 
not fix your attention: Now, I do not 
imagitte there” is any thing ſo difficult 
but whit you can learn. In cultiva- 
ding an intimacy with your compa- 
nions, I beg you will obſerve their diſ- 
poſitions. If they aſurp over boys of 
their bn age, «Miength; or fortime; 
if they are chiming, fneuking (fellows, 
telling” lies Oh every trivial occaſion ; 
or if they are cruel to animals ;—take 


care and do nt be bn a very intimate 


footing with ſuen boys, although their 
rank or fortune be ever | fo-high. At 
the ſame time do not ſeem particularly 
to _ em; only ſhow them on 

every 
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every occaſion, that you will not join 
in any ſcheme of which vou would be 
aſhamed to be found out, or be obli- 
ged to tell a falſehood to conceal. Do 
not, my dear, allow the example of 
numbers to draw you aſide. Remem- © 
ber what I have often told you, that 
uncultivated. minds bear ſuch a propor- 
tion to thoſe who are truly amiable, | 
and are better and worſe in the ſame f 
degree, as the paintings which we ſee f 
in common are to the performances of th 
a perfe artiſt, However ſhort you 1 
may come, endeavour always to aĩm at 
perfection. Keep a ſtrict guard over i 
your own conduct; but do not be ri- 
gidly ſevere in your cenſures on ano- 
ther. Remember, if you meet with 
ſach fellows as I have deſcribed, their 
bad principles may be owing to the 
want of theſe advantages you have had; 
to a weakneſs in underſtanding ; or per- 


haps to ungovernable paſſions, which 
| they 
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they have not early enough been taught 
to controul. If owing to any of theſe, 
they are more the objects of compaſſion 
than reſentment. If you have good 
ſenſe, ſtrength of mind, and reſolution, 
ſo as to prevent bad example from in- 
fecting you, there is no occaſion for 
keeping at a greater diſtanbe than what 
is neceſſary to prevent ſuſpicion of your 
being concerned in their ſeeret explbits. 
My love to all my boys g and wm 
ae eee yours. de 
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LETTER) V. it's me 


Lt £0 TENT T9190 cM M411! 
OUR. oliſaty: en my "lava 2 
1. one ſeldom likes a place at firſt, 
is tink I hope, once you are ac- 
caſtomed to the ſchool, you will like it 
much better than you do at preſent :, 
but although it ſhould not be the, caſe, 


your going every Saturday to your fa- 


ther's, and doing your duty through 
the week, muſt afford you ſo much 


pleaſure, that,it will make you ample 


amends for any hardſhip you may meet 
with at ſchool. cannot expreſs to you 
what pleature it gives me, to hear that 
George! is paying attention to his book, 


Tell him from me to whip and ſpur, 
and try to get as near Edward as poſ- 


able; Spirit up the two youngſters, 
wy dear Charles; to emulation —einu- 


lation 
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lation without envy ; which will make 
them love one another the better. Pro- 
vidence ſeems to intend that theſe two 
little fellows ſhould be friends: their 
miraculous preſeryation from ſhipwreck, 
their equality of age, their being bred 
af the-ſain+! ſchools, and may other 
cireumſtances, make one naturally ex- 
pect them to love each other. But in- 
deed I flatter myſelf, that every one of 
my boys have a brotherly affection for 
one another. I had certainly reaſon to 
think To yhite you were with me. I 
beg, my dear, when you fit down to 
write a letter, that you will always 
read over the one you. intend: to an- 
ſwer, that you may give a proper re- 
turn to any queſtion that may be put to 
you, and, if poſſible, touch a little on 
every ſubject it contains; otherwiſe 


vou make the perſog with whom you 


correſpond doubtful if you read their 
letter; or if you did, that you certain- 
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ly thought it not worth obſervation. 
J remember the firſt letter your bro- 
ther Henry received, he was quite 
tranſported with joy. I gave him pen, 
ink, and paper, and deſired him to go 
directly and write an anſwer. This 
ſeemed a little to moderate his pleaſure: 
however, away he went; and in leſs 
than half an hour returned with his 
epiſtle. On looking over which, I 
found he had adhered ſo cloſely to the 
above rule, that there was not a ſingle 
ſentence in the letter received but what 
he touched upon; beginning at the firſt, 
and going on regularly to the end; and 
then he concluded. I was highly plea- 
ſed and diverted at the eaſy and natu- 
ral method he had taken to anſwer his 
epiſtle, I hope he ſhall always conti- 
nue this rule as far as neceſſary, and in 
time be able to ſtrike out new paths, 
and vary his ſubject, as taſte and obſer- 
vation require, Preſent my reſpectful 

VoI. I. D 4 com- 
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compliments to Mr and Mrs V=—-y ; 
and tell them, I am in great hopes that 
all my boys ſhall obtain their favour, 
on account of their modeſt, polite beha- 
viour .and attention to their ſtudies, 
May God bleſs and preſerve every one 
of you, 1s the fervent wiſh of yours 
affectionately. Adieu. 


LET. 
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LETTER VI 


MY DEAR CHARLES, 

J7 OUR long epiſtle made me very 
happy. Although it was not quite 
ſo correct as I could wiſh yet, I think 
you are improving; and in a ſhort time 
I flatter myſelf you, will more eafily 
write correctly than you now do other- 
wiſe. When you write a ſentence, 
you ſhould always read it over before 
you begin another, If; you find you 
have made any blunder in the ſenſe, ra- 
ther draw your pen through it, and be- 
gin again, than let it paſs without be- 
ing plain and diſtin; or perhaps you'Þ 
can correct it by interlining a few 
words, which is much better than to 
make it difficult to comprehend, &. 

2 void 
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void tautologies, and take care never 
to allow a word to paſs wrong ſpelled. 
I am certain, if you fall into any error, 
either in grammar or ſpelling, it muſt 
be owing to inadvertency. I cannot 
expreſs the pleaſure it gives me to hear 
you are at the head of the French claſs: 
It muſt, I tink, make you very happy 
to find you are daily improving. 

I had a call the other day from your 
friend Mr B—y, who repeated to me 
, ſeveral ſpeeches out of different plays 
| both tragedy and comedy; and I affure 
you he did it exceedingly well. Do you 
ever ſpout any? I think it is a very pret- 
ty accompliſhment to do it gracefully, 
and without much ſolicitation. I was 
highly entertained with Mr B—y, who 
has promiſed to ſee me again ſoon, and 
to let me hear him ſing; which I am 
informed he does very agreeably. Anxi- 
ous am I, my dear Charles, that you 
ſhould be maſter of every thing that 


Can 
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can make you agreeable ; and ſtill 
more ſo that you may continue to have 
a good and amiable diſpofition, and 
obtain every branch of education 
that can render you uſeful to ſociety, 
conſequently happy in yourſelf, I am 
almoſt afraid to aſk—Pray, are you ap- 
pointed a writer for the Eaſt India 
Company? If it is fo, I hope my deareſt 


child will acquieſce cheerfully in this or 


whatever elſe your father thinks will be 
moſt for your advantage. Indeed 1 
have no doubt of your being happy 
Wherever you go, ſo long as you con- 
tinue to do Four duty ; which I hope 


ſhall be to the end of your life. God ; 


bleſs vou, my dear. Adieu. p 
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LETTER VII. 


Take up the pen, my deareſt Charles, 
although I have not as yet received 
yours: but as I would wiſh always tg 


ſend my letter by the Monday's poſt, 


and being afraid of interruption, I think 
it is beſt not to delay till to-morrow 
what I can do to-day. I wrote my laſt in 
a hurry, which prevented me from taking 
notice of that part of your epiſtle Where 


you mention the run-· ways. Does not 


daily experience ſhow you, how much 
it is every one's intereſt to act properly? 
At the ſame time that you pitied theſe 
boys who had to undergo ſo ſevere a 
flogging, did you not feel a ſecret 
pleaſure in not having any inclination 

to 
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to ſuch practices; and that you could 
look around you with a conſciouſneſs 
of doing your duty, without either fear 
of puniſhment, or that cowardly ap- 
pearance which the guilty makes, un- 
leſs (what is much worſe) they are 
impudently hardened, and fear neither 
God nor man? I can hardly ſuppoſe 
that boys ſo young can have arrived at 
ſuch a pitch of wicknels'; but you may 
depend upon it, if they do not get a 
ſenſe af their fault ſoon, they will gra- 


dually encreaſe, and gather * 


- ull air ruin is n 


pot certain if there is not a law again(t 
boys telling what happens at ſchool; I 
mean any thing that is deſigned as a 
reflection on either maſter or ſcholar: 
for ſure there can be none in telling 
any thing in their favour. It is certain 
it can be of no bad conſequence your 

. 5 writing 
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writing about theſe bad boys to me; 
and it was giving me an opportunity to 
caution yoù in being ſtill more circum. 
ſpect with regard to your own beha- 
viour; taking care at the ſame time, 
that yon do not inſult them, but ſhow 
Tather that you are forry, than have the 

leaſt appearance of exulting over them 
But after all, if there is ſuch a law, or 
if it is generally thought improper to 
tell of the miſdemeanors of your ſchool- 
fellows, do not write me any thing a- 
bout them again. The laws and ap- 
proved cuſtoms in every ſociety or fa 
mily ought to be ſtrictly obſerved 
by the methbers: and indeed, if one 
thoughtlefsly tranſgrefs any of the rules, 
you will obſerve it is generally attend- 
ed with inconvenieney. For example, 
1 have deſired you to read iny letters to 

ybur 'two Brothers, my nephew; and 
rently Now, were yo to read this, 
would not you naturally afk them not 


Rt i 77 to 


to tell that you had wrote any thing a- 
bout the run-aways? They, perhaps, 
would promiſe; yet the firſt time that 
you gave them offence, it is not impro- 
bable but they would threaten to tell: 
and if they did, it might breed you 
ill-will from the parties, and perhaps a 
reproof from your maſter. To avoid 
this, you muſt only read part of this 
letter to them; and as I ſuppoſe, you 
read jt over before you read it to them, 
I ſhall put a mark where you are to 
ſtop, and another where to begin. It 
is their youth which makes me apprehen- 
ſive of the above conſequence; for I 


hope they ſhall have more honour by 


the time they are of your age, than to 
break a promiſe intentionally. You 
know I have always adviſed you againſt 
bragging that you have a ſecret, or in- 


deed of making ſecrets of nothing; 


which is generally the pride of weak 


minds. At the ſame time, I hope your 
good 
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good ſenſe ſhall prevent you from be- 
ing a babbler or a retailer of inſignifi- 
cant incidents, which could caſt A re- 

flection on your friend and acquain- 
tance, for ſaying or doing a thing 
thoughtleſsly of which you did not ap- 
g prove. And I flatter myſelf, that no 
confideration whatever would make 
you divulge a ſeeret of any conſequence 
which you had given your promiſe to 
keep! There are people who deal ſo 
much in ſecrets, that they have a ſecret 
for every body. Theſe ſecrets are ge- 
nerally ſo inſignificant, that they make 
no impreſſion on the memory; ſo that 
one may chance to tell them without 
being aware. In ſuch a caſe, it is mere- 
1y indifferent whether they are ſpoke 
of or not; only one would wiſh not 
to make any promiſe to ſuch people. 
A good perſon, in general, has no ſeeret 
either of his own or his neighbour, 
which by diruiging could hurt the for- 
| tune 
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tune or character of either: At- the 
ſame time, we may ſee and hear many 
things, which a perſon” of à good diſ- 
poſition would not chooſe to repeat, 
whether entruſted with it as a ſecret or 
not. For example, if we hear of a flaw 
in the character of à perſon which is 
not generally known, it is ſurely wrong 
to repeat it: And indeed there are ma- 
ny converſations which people may 


have who are on an intimate footing 


with one another, which, though they 
cannot be termed ſecrets, are yet im- 
proper to mention. But what may be 
ſpoke of with propriety and what not, 
good ſenſe can always mark the diſtinc- 
tion. I ſhall expect to hear from you 
on the uſual day. May God bleſs you. 
Adieu. Vil 
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— a my fear «iii 
A how much I was pleaſed with your 
letter which I received yeſterday. If 
you go on, 1 hope you will outdo even 
my expectations, which are very great. 
Your getting out of ſchool when ever 
you have got your leſſon perfectly, I 
think- muſt be an excellent method to 


| prevent your miſpending your time; 


and by what you wrote me in a former 
letter, muſt have had a good effect on 
George. Indeed, as far as I can judge, 
I think all the regulations you mention 
are exceedingly good. In your next, 
let me know in what manner your 


three officers are elected; I mean, if it 
1s according to the number of votes, or 


3 if 
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if it is a regular change. To what uſe 
is the money put which is paid in for- 
feits? I would likewiſe wiſh to know 
from what motive you excuſed a num- 
ber of the boys-when you was the col- 
jector? becauſe, my dear, you ought, 
in the execating a public office, to 
ſhow no partiality to your favourites. 


If it was owing to an alleviation of the 


faults, which would have made you 
forgive even an enemy if you had any; 
and if you have a right to judge as well 
as to execute the law; then you did ve- 
ry right, as it always ſhows an amiable 
diſpoſition not- to go to the rigour a- 
gainſt an offender. Lou will perhaps 
think I am rather too ſerious upon a 
matter of ſo little conſequence ; but in 
thinking and acting properly in ſmall 


affairs, you will be laying the founda- 


tion for acting with propriety on the 
more important occaſions in life. Pray, 
what are your chief amuſements after 


Vor. I. E four 
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four o'clock? Do you ever draw any 
Surely you read for your improvement. 
Is it hiſtory or poetry? Tell me, my 
good boy; and what pleaſes you moſt. 
Do not think that I wiſh you not to enter 
into the healthy and innocent diverſions 
of your ſchool-fellows: I wiſh you only 
to huſband your time ſo as to have lei- 
{are for every neceſſary employment; 
and this may be done by proper regu- 
lations, dividing thoſe hours which arc 
left to yourſelf, and allotting each to 
| ſuch employment or amuſement as your 
judgment and taſte ſhall direct. In 
obſerving this method, you may have 
to borrow occaſionally from one hour 
and lend to another ; but then the plea- 
fure there would be in paying your 
debt in balancing the account of you; 
time, will afford you more real ſatisfac- 
tion than almoſt any other amuſement 
can equal. You'll may be tell me, it 


is eaſy to form a theory of this kind, 
put 
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but difficult to put it in practice. It 
is indeed very true; but do you not 
think it is worth trying? Tell me your 
opinion. 


I hope you are now all reconciled to 
the Academy. I am ſure the younger 
gentlemen have ſufficient time for play. 
Tell me if my George continues to im- 
prove, and if my prudent little Ed- 
ward be as good as ever. What is my 
dear Henry doing? Tell him I long 
to hear from him, and to be aſſured 
that he is making proper application to 
his ſtudies. Is my nephew a fine fel- 


low and a good ſcholar? I hope you 


all agree, and love one another. F 
doubt you'll think I am rather trouble- 
ſome with my queſtions ; but has it not 
this ad vantage, in affording you ſub- 
jet for your letters * 
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conclude. How many boarders. has 


Mr V—y?, And does not the number, 
which I ſuppoſe to be great, prevent 


you from being intimately acquainted 


with your Maſter and Mrs V—y ? Do 
you go to St Lodge on Saturday, 
though your father be in Landon? You 
ſee I am intereſted in cyery, trifling 
matter which concerns yu. I ſpent 
the evening on Saturday at Mr, M—lI's, 
where there was a large company: 
notwithſtanding I howed your; epiſile 
to Mr Mil; who ſaid it did you 4 
great deal of bonenr Lou may be. 
lieve I was highly pleaſed, To-mor- 
row I dine at Mr Hi; ſo you ſee I'm 
viſiting about, to divert my attention 
from thinking tog much om the abſence 
of my boys; yet I aſſure you, nothing 
affords me ſo much pleaſure as corre- 
ſponding with you. , All here join me 
in love to you and the reſt of my boys. 
Adieu. 
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33 ſo late laſt nigh wiki 
poſt brought me your letter, that I 
was really beginning to be uneaſy. I 
cannot think how you went to the aſ- 
ſembly without getting your hair cut. 
I ſhould: think by this time it would be 
below the tip of your noſe. - I again 
beg you would read over your letters 
before you cloſe them, and interline 
what words you have miſſed; for I de- 
elare, my dear, in your laſt you was 
very incorrect. Remember, that I 
mean your writing me ſo frequently, 
not only as a great ſuatisfaction to me, 
but as meant for improvement to your- 
ſelf; therefore your being careleſs de- 
feats one good purpoſe. Mr Ar ar- 
̃ E 3 rived 
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rived in town on Saturday, He is. 
perfectly delighted with the portrait of 
Mrs Siddons: thinks you have" great 
merit in drawing a miniature fo exact- 
ly from à print of a larger fize. He 
talks of writing to you, and ſpeaks of 
yourwith-great affection. Mr R-——h 
has gone to Mrs Schetky, likewiſe to 
Mr Sealy and. Mr Lawrie. It gives 
me pleaſure to be in the leaſt ſervice- 
able to any of your teachers who 1 was 
ſenſible did their duty to you. I with 
ſincerely I had it more in my power. 

I ſhall expect an account of the 
ball which you tell me your father 
means to give at his houſe. I üſup- 
poſe you will get a new ſuit on the oc- 
caſion; but if you do not, no matter. 
If you are improving in good ſenſe, 
virtuous ſentiments, and have the gen- 
teel behaviour and addreſs. of a gentle- 
man, the ſinery of your eloaths (at your 
age) | is of little conſequence. - Adieu. 

: 1. 
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Have got nothing to nn your 
This is but a dull ſeaſon of the 
year, efpecially to me, in the abſence 
of my boys, and with ſo little, qr: at 
jeaſt diſtant, a proſpecꝭ of ſeeing them. 
Do not, I beſeech you; deprive me 
alſo of the: ſatisfaction of hearing of 
your welfare, of your daily improve- 
ment, and of the different amuſements 
in which you take pleaſure, Does Hen- 
ry, Edward, George, and you, never 
talk of the friends you left behind, and 
wonder what we are doing? You: have 
gueſſed right, if you think we are of- 
ten talking of you. Often do I ſte 
every one of you in idea; and oſten do 
tlook vithamelancholy pleaſare on my 
dear 
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dear boy's reſemblance, Mr F—r and 
I went the other day to*the King's 
Park, and ſaw an air balloon. The pro- 
prietor of the balloon went up in the 
baſket, but not very high; ſomething 
went wrong about it, which prevented 
its mounting ſo well as it did one morn- 
ing at five o'clock, when J am told it 
went ſo high as to look like a ſmall 
bird. Could it only be improved, fo 
as to be directed to any point one 
pleaſes, what a delightful thing it 
would be for you to come flying down 
on a Saturday, and return to'R—=—y 
on Monday! and then, perhaps, I 
would: mount in the air to drink tea 
with you. Tou are a' boy of genius; 
can't you contrive ſuch an improve - 
ment? As it is, I think it will never 
repay the trouble that has been taken 
about it. Tour father is miſtaken in 
thinking I meant you would only get 
a ſmattering of the French. I wrote 

you, 
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you, that I imagined ſome of the 


branches you mention would be only in 
the manner Dr Adams gives the Greek 
and Geography; but I did not at all 
ſuppoſe it would be the caſe in ſo ma- 
terial a branch as the French. Hew- 
ever, I ſhall be very happy ta hear that 
your teachers in every branch may be 
more ſucceſsful, if poſſible, than thoſe 
you left. I coofeſs, I think it highly 
improhable; only, ſo fat gs vou are 
adyancing in years, we may Expect, on 
your part, mare cloſe mee 
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LETTER — 


* ſo, my denen 1 Charles, it 
is til} determined that you are 
to eee Waden, Weller is 
no help for it; both you and I muſt 
acquieſce. Indeed your father is cer- 
tainly a much better judge than we are 
what is moſt for your ad vantage: yet 
1 cannot help wiſhing, and ſometimes 
having a glimmering of hope, that he 
may alter his intention before you are 
appointed. It gave me great pleaſure 
to hear of your refuſal of the money at 
the tea-drinking. It was not only be- 
having like a gentleman, but gives me 
hope, that in things of greater conſe- 
quence, when you are a man, you'll 
be able to withſtand any advantage that 
eould throw the leaſt ſhade on your ho- 


nour 


nour. What a happy woman ſhall I 
be in my old age, if the ſeeds of vir- 
tue which T have endeavoured to plant 


in your young mind ſhould grow to 


perfection! I beg when you write to 
be a little more particular about your 


they never expreſs a wiſh that they 
had wings to fly down to ſee what we 


you to be happy where you are; and 
wherever you go, yet I would like to 
hear that you were ſometimes thinking 


you with ſo much regret. My beſt 
wiſhes to your father, and compli- 


think they will be acceptable. My love 


tionately yours. Adieu. 


1. 
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brathers, George, and my nephew. Do 


are about? Although T ſincerely "wh. 


and ſpeaking of us, who parted with 


ments to every body to whom you 


to all my boys; ; and believe me affe · 
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ps Four letter on Monday 
evening, and was much pleaſed at 
voux/ attention, though at the ſame time 
ſorry that you had loſt Four dinner in 
writing to me. 1 hope you will ma- 
nage matters fo as to find a more con- 
venient time for the future. It gives 
me always pain to find fault; yet I 
cannot help informing you, that vou 
ſtill continue to commit many errors 
both with regard to your miſſing 
words, and, What is worſe, in ſpelling. 
This laſt I am much aſtoniſhed at, as 
I thought you perfect maſter of that 
before you left Edinburgh. It muſt, 
my dear, be owing to want of atten- 


tion. I likewiſe think you do not write 
2 with 
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with that eafe and clearneſs of expreſ- 
fion which I could wiſh. I am afraid, 
my dear boy, that you do not take 
pleaſure in reading. Perhaps you have 
not time. If that is the caſe, I ſhall 
hope, when your education is farther 
advanced, you will have more leiſure ; 
conſequently. apply yourſelf to ſtudy 
the beauties of the Engliſh language, 
which is pure and ſimple. I muſt have 
your father purchaſe for you Dr Blair's 
Criticiſms, which are univerſally ad- 
mired. ' I uſed to think there could 
not be finer language in the world than 
Addiſon's papers in the Spectator z yet 
in Dr Blair's Criticiſms, he ſhows dif- 
tinctly in many places where the ſenſe 
might have been clearer and the periods 
better turned. If I could be young 
again, I think I ſhould take great plea- 
ſure in ſuch a ſtudy. If I write: tole- 
rably, it is entirely by the ear. How 
much better muſt they write who have 


Vor. I. F ſtudied 
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ſtudied the theory and principles of 
good writing; and who, from being 
certain they are right, muſt have much 
pleaſure from the practice? 

Bor what gives me more ſatisfaction 
than I can expreſs, is to find that you 
retain that amiable and ſweet diſpoſi- 
tion, which makes you a favourite not 
only of your companions, but of the 
little boys, who you tell me are very 
fond of you. You are afraid I ſhall 
accuſe you of vanity for'telling me this. 
No, my dear boy, a conſeiouſneſs of 
thinking and acting properly always at- 
fords pleaſure to a good mind; and to 
expreſs that pleaſure to a friend, or 
even a common acquaintance, is not 
vanity, but a laudable pride, which 
you may ſhow on ſuch an occaſion 
whenever vou pleaſe. You inform me 
'of two boys who have been trying to 
break the friendſhip betwixt you and 
521071 1 Mr 
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Mr Pee, but have not ſucceeded ; 
that he has kept it a ſecret from you, 
but that you intend to reveal it when 
an opportunity offers. This I do not 
very clearly comprehend. Do you 
mean to acquaint Mr P——e of your 
information, and expreſs the pleaſure 

it gives you to find his friendſhip proof 
againſt the malicious, or probably ra- 
ther fooliſh, tittle-tattle of two boys? 
F approve of this intention; but if you 
mean to quarret with theſe ſecret ene- 
mies, you are wrong. I flatter myſelf 
that they could not with truth ſay any 
thing againſt your character ar good 
behaviour; and if what they ſaid was 
no way depending on yourſelf, you 
need not have any concern about it. 


| You may be always certain that no- 


thing but your own conduct being bad 
can lefſen you in the opinion of a boy 
of ſenſe, or deprive you of the friendſhip 
of any perſon whoſe friendſhip is worth 

| = the 
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the keeping. Always conſider a ſecret 
enemy as beneath your reſentment. If 


any boy inſult you openly, I would not 


have you run or ſneak away like a 
coward, but anſwer him with ſpirit ; 
and if he ſtrikes you, defend yourſelf 
manfully: but never encourage boys 
to tell you of others who ſpeak againſt 
you. You ſee Mr P——e had more de- 
licacy than to-acquaint you of it ; and 


indeed I ſhould ſuſpect much that the 


boys who informed you, were either 
very fooliſh, or, what 1s much the ſame, 
lovers of miſchief, and wiſhed to ſee 
you engaged in a quarrel. I may be 


miſtaken in their motive ; but be what 


it will, I hope, upon conſideration, 
you are above taking any notice of it. 


I likewiſe beg of you, my dear Charles, 


to allow no friendſhip with any parti- 
cular boy or boys, to prevent your at- 
tention to your brothers, particularly at 


preſent to Henry, who is ſo near your 
| own 
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own age: The pride of having a friend, 
and an appearance, if not the reality, 


of ſecrets, are often the means of a- 


lienating brotherly affection. Either a 
man or a boy who loves his brother, 


muſt feel uneaſy at ſeeing him give a 


ſtranger or common 'acquaintance the 
preference. Let your friendſhips be 
open, and founded on the good diſpoſi- 
tions of your companions; and they 
will never endeavour to inſinuate them- 
ſelves more into your favour than thoſe 
who have a prior or natural right to 
your affection. It is very certain, that 
you may meet with a companion whoſe 
taſte, ſtudy, or- amuſements, may be 


mere ſimilar to- your own than any of 
your brothers. If this is the cafe 


(though I wiſh- it may be otherwiſe), 
ſhow, by your brotherly attention 


when you meet, that your frequent ab- 
ſence is not owing to want of affec- 


tion, Remember, that a-houſe divided 
| F 3 againſt 
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againſt itſelf cannot ſtand ; and that it 
is the neglect of thoſe little attentions, 
which gradually cools the affection 
much oftener than real injury. You 
are the eldeſt: It is therefore your du- 
ty to invite your brothers, by affabili- 
ty and kindneſs, to that intimacy which 
is the bond of affection. If afterwards. 
you are ſeparated at a diſtance from 
one another, which I am afraid may 
be the caſe, I hope, in conſequence of 
natural affection, you ſhall keep up a 
regular correſpondence, imparting to- 
each other every material change in 
your ſituation, or even every occur- 
rence which can pleaſe and divert the 
attention of them; whoſe happineſs 
I flatter myſelf every one of you ſhall 
mutually regard as their own. If one 
of you is more ſucceſsful in life than 
another, it is then that brother's turn 
to aid and aſſiſt the reſt, if neceſſary, 
either with advice, pecuniary aſſiſtance, 

| intereſt, 
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intereſt, or whatever elſe is in his 
power, Without injuring his nearer 
connections, a wifeor children, if he has. 
either. And whatever occaſion you may 
have to aſſiſt one another, I hope it 
ſhall always be done with ſuch. tender-- 
neſs of affection, as ſhall prevent that 

air of ſuperiority. which too generally 
attends the conferring of favours, eſpe- 
cially to near connections, and which: 
often hurt the feelings of a delicate 
mind more than can be expreſſed. A 
perſon. who confers a favour, ſhould. al- 
ways conſider it as a duty; and indeed. 
to do this duty gracefully is the niceſt: 
trait in the human character, and to 
which ſo few endeavour to aſpire. May 
God Almighty be with my boys in. 
every walk through life, to prevent 
thoſe clumſy performances which are 
the natural effects of een mind. 
Adieu. 
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| Charles, I was very well pleaſed 

with your laſt. The ſtyle was eaſy, 

and not near ſo many errors as uſual. 

It is indeed a melancholy ſtory of Ma. 

ſters and Ward. I wiſh it may ſerve 

as a warning to others to avoid fight. 

ing. Write me of the fate of the lat. 

ter. The parents of both are much to 

be pitied. Before you receive this, 1 
imagine you'll be at your father's ſpend. 

ing the holidays. May my dear boys 

a enjoy all the happineſs attending good 
health and innocent recreation. In a 
letter to Mrs G, I deſired her to 
1 tell you of Black Tom's having run ofl. 
| I am really concerned about him, as 1 

| I am 
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am far from being certain of his ſtealing 
the guinea from Mr A——, as I think 
that gentleman may have dropped it. 
Indeed if he has ſtole it after what he 
ſuffered, and what has been done for 
him through your - goodneſs, and the 
reſt of my boys pleading for him, I 
think there is little hope of his ever be- 
ing good for any thing, unleſs he is 
ſent to the Indies, to be whipt into his 
duty. His youth and bad example 
formerly pled fome excuſe; but now 
there is not that apology. However, 


as I am really very doubtfal of the 


theft, I ſhould be glad you could pre- 


vail on your father to do ſomething for- 


him, as it is out of my power to take 
him back, having hired another in his 
place. I know not wherc he is at pre- 
ſent; but I am perſuaded he'll ſoon 
be walking about in the neighbourhood 
as he did formerly, to ſee if I'll take 


pity on him. You may tell your father 


be 
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he was fix years in one family, and i 
an — if b 9h W 
to his! n f 


1 W duihing my „eile * 
day, but was prevented by a call from 
Miſs B; and it being Chriſtma ne 
day, and having a few viſitors coming 
to dinner, and to ſpend the evening, ga 
was obliged to give up thoughts of ha Wi: 
ving it ready for laſt poſt. /Ta-morrow 
Mr M——, Mr R, and I, are en- 
gaged to ſpend the evening at Mis 
S——n's. What would I give to have N 
you and my dear niece of the party ! 
One day this week we are to have Miß 
8—— n and alt her young ladies to 
drink tea; and I have promiſed to have 
a violin, and allow them to dance till 
nine o' clock. Miſs. 8, ho pays 
them the moſt unremitting attention, 
would not (if I would) allow them to 
dance half an haur later for the world. 
The 


ave Mr M's family; ſo you {ee 
e are ſpending our Chriſtmas holidays 
errily as well as you; though far, 
om being ſo comfortable as if I had 
thoſe I love around me but I myſt 
ndeavour to keep up my ſpirits as well 
can. I did not know till a few 
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Zaron. It was from a card being ſent 
o him from Mrs G of Ba——e, in- 
iting him and Mr M— bis preceptor 
o a party in her houſe. A Baron in 
Sweden is the ſame as a Lord with us: 
But Mr M=—y, who is a prudent and 
ſenſible man, thought it beſt to conceal 
this, having no ſervants nor equipage : 
but I have informed them, that there are 
many young Barons and Lords here 
that have neither; ſo he bids me give 
him the title or not as I pleaſe. We 


have been ſo accuſtomed to call him Mr 


R—, that we for moſt part do ſo ſtill; 
and 
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he laſt night of the year we are to 


lays ago that Mr R— had the title of 
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And indeed when we give him his titl, 
He always bluſhes, and fays, pray don't 
He has a moſt engaging diſpoſition, 


Faſt week, and told me he had written 
Fou. 1 informed Mr A——r what you 
_ defired me concerning the ſwallows; 
but he ſtill does not think your ſeeing 
them gathered together on the houk. 
tops is any proof that they were going 
to a warmer climate. Mr Mis oi 
the opinion that they go under water: 
but it gives me great pleaſure, however, 
your obſervations, and your paying at- 
tention to converſations in-which you 
can either get information or improve. 
ment. I beg, when you write, to men- 
tion my dear boys as frequently as you 
can, Tell me if my nephew continues 
a good ſcholar; and, pray, is he thought 
as handſome as he was at Edinburgh? 
= Tb 


| which is better than all the titles in the 
world. Mr B drank tea with nei 
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This, you'll ſay, is of no great conſe- 
quence; at the ſame time it is certainly 
an advantage when the face is an index 
of the mind. Tell him, although I am 
a letter in his debt, I am equally anxious 
for his happineſs as if I wrote him every 
day: and indeed I conſider my letter 
as written to all my boys at the Aca- 
demy, though more particularly to you. 
I wiſh I had it in my power to make 
them more inſtructive and entertaining. 
O that I could hold each of you in my 
arms, and wiſh you many happy returns 
of the ſeaſon! I do it in idea; be you 
my proxy, as alſo for my mother and 
Miſs B—e. If you are on an intimate 
footing with Mr and Mrs V—y, as I 
hope you are, preſent my beſt reſpects 
to them with the compliments of the 
New Year, as alſo to your friend Mr 
P—, Adieu, my deareſt boy. May you 
and your brothers live to be good and 
worthy members of ſociety, and to pre- 
Vox. I. G mote 
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mote the happineſs of your father in 
the evening of life, ſhould he be ſpared 
to you till then, is the fincere wiſh of 
yours affectionately. Adieu. 


LET 
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Received my deareſt Charles's let- 
ter on Monday, and was much diſ- 
appointed at not having it in my power 
to write you by the Tueſday's poſt. 
The character you give me of your 
friend Mr P——e, was not only well 
expreſſed, but is juſt ſuch a one as L 
expected you would form an intimacy 
with. Pray, is he any connection of 
our great author of that name? On 
Saturday laſt I drank tea at Mrs 
H——, where there was a pretty large 
company, and the young people dan- 
ced after tea. The Baron, Mr M—y,. 
and Mr T were there. I had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing your favourite Miſs 
G 2 P=.,. 
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P-—, though I cannot ſay ſhe alto. 
gether anſwered my expectations, very 
probably owing to her drefs. She was 
without a cap, and her hair hanging 
lank over her forehead and ſhoulders; 
which, in my opinion, is not at all be- 
coming. Her brother was there, who 
apglogized for not writing you from 
having loſt your addreſs. Mr H 
{aid he had been ſo buſy that he had 
not had time, - but that he would write 
you ſoon, Mr B—— repeated ſeveral 
- ſpeeches out of different plays very 
gracefully ; and my young Swede look- 
ed the gentleman of diſtinction. Tho' 
he does not yet dance well, nor does 
he move with that eaſe and grace which 
I could wiſh ; yet the amiable {weet- 
neſs of his diſpoſition makes up for e- 
very defect. There was a Mr G-— 
there, a young officer, not tailer than 
you was when you left Edinburgh. 


He was dreſt as ſmart af a full grown 
| beau, 
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beau. There was a very genteel young 
lady, a Miſs R-—. She was dreſt as 
a young lady ſhould be, plain and gen- 
teel. I think I have mentioned all the 
young viſitors. Miſs H played on 
the piano forte. I] really think ſhe is 
a very beautiful young lady. Mr 
M-——y, who is a capital performer, 
played ſeveral leſſons, and the Baron 
played a few. Lady I—— S$—— and: 
Mrs G, Mrs H and her agree- 
able family, were the whole company. 
Lady I, whom I never had the 
honour of ſeeing before, and whoſe: 
countenance expreſſes great goodneſs: 
of heart, enquired kindly: for you and 
my niece, There being ſo many of 
your acquaintance in company, we had 
a great deal of ſpeaking about you; ſo 
much, that I found the tear ſtart in 
my eye ſeveral times, when I thought 
on the diſtance you are from me, with 
che little chance I have of ever ſeeing 

G 3 you: 
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you again. But I muft not dwell on 
this thought, but rather think how 
often Providence brings about things 
very different from our expectations. 
Miss F bids me tell you, that 
ſhe thinks of you with great regard. 
Continue, my dear boy, to make every 
body love you. Tell Mr P that 1 
love him for your ſake, and for the 
character you give him; which I hope 
both of you ſhall continue to deſerve, 
Write me if George continues a good 
ſcholar. How does Henry goon? and 
what is my little wiſe Edward doing? 
I beg you'll be as particular as you 
can. Does George grow as faſt as he 


did? How does my nephew improve! 


For a little amuſement, pray. get ſome- 
body to meaſure you. I want. to form 
as exact an idea of you as poſſible; and 
if you could draw all their characters 


in as few words as you have Mr ?, 
it 
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it would give me great pleaſure, and 
not take up much of your time. Dr 
A——n's family are in great diſtreſs. 
Poor little Helen died laſt Monday of 
the ſmall-pox. My never having that 
diſtemper, I have not yet ventured to 
ſee them ſince the child fell ill. My 
mother infiſts on me not going till after 
the burial. I cannot ſay that I am my- 
ſelf in any degree apprehenfive. Shake 
hands with all my children as my 
proxy, and wiſh them many a merry 
Chriſtmas; in which my mother and 
Miſs B——e joins. Mr Ar accu- 
ſes himſelf much for not writing you; 
but he has been lately very much en- 
raged, Laſt week he was choſen one: 
of the preſidents for the Natural Hiſto-- 
ry Society, Adieu. 


LET: 
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. 
LETTER XV. 


"MY DEAR CHARLES, 
Was quite out of patience before ! 
"received your letter on Monday ; 
and even then I was far from being 
ſatisfied. You tell me of George having 
a bad leg. What am I to underſtand 
by this? you do not tell me whether 
it is a ſore, a ſprain, a ſwelling, nor if 
you know how he came by it, How 
could you leave me in ſuch an anxious 
ſtate of ſuſpence? Your letter, my dear, 
does not only make me uneaſily anxious, 
but it vexes me that you ſhould be ſo 
thoughtleſs. I have told you often, 
and I repeat it again, that a letter on 
buſineſs ſhould be expreſſed (if clear 
and diſtin) in as few words as pol- 
ſible; 
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üble; a letter of compliment, if polite 
and eaſy, as ſhort as you pleaſe: but a 
letter to a friend or an endearing con- 
nection, ought to be expreſſed with a 
viſible attention to every ſubject which 
you could think would either pleaſe, 
Jor in which your correſpondent is in- 
W tcreſted. When I laſt wrote you, I in- 
formed you of the dangerous illneſs of 
Miſs F—t, a young lady for whom 
I have the greateſt regard, and who 
loved you, both for your own ſake and 
mine; and yet you could be three weeks 
of writing me; and when you did, you 
neither expreſs ſorrow nor the leaſt de- 
fire to know any thing about her. Do 
you think your going a-hunting 1s 
an excuſe for ſuch an omiſſion? I am 
not, my deareſt boy, angry at you, but 
am vexed that you ſhould ſhow any 
ſign of not having the kind and affec- 
tionate temper which renders either 


old or young amiable. Now I have 
done 
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| up? My reaſon for this enquiry is, it 
28 not improbable but 1 may ſome tire 


entertaining to write you, to make 
amends for my finding ſo much fault. 
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done finding fault, I will inform you, 
unaſked, that Miſs F t is mendiny 
ſlowly, and I hope in God will ſoon 
get well. I am going to aſk you: 
queſtion, and I beg you will anſve 
me ſincerely. Pray, do you burn my 
letters, or have you laid them carefully 


or other publiſh letters of inſtruction to 
young people; and by your returning 
your letters, they perhaps may give 
me a good deal of afliftance. I have no 
ſuch intention at preſent, but 1 ſhould 
like to know if 1 could get them if ne- 
ceſlary. I am ſorry J have got nothing 


One thing which I imagine will pleaſe 
you, Black Tom has got a place, and 
is dreſt in a ſmart new livery with a 
cockade in his hat, his maſter being a 
Colonel in the Eaſt India ſervice. My 
| 1 mother 
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other joins me in love to you and 
he reſt of my boys; and be ſure you 
et me know particularly about my 
lear George's leg ; I hope it is now 
berfectly well. It gave me pleaſure 
o hear that Mr V——y had wrote 
o your father in your praiſe. I wiſh 
much to fee the letter. Adieu, my 
deareſt boy. 


Believe me affectionately yours. 
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LETTER XVI. L 


Have been prevented from writing 
to my deareſt Charles for ſever 
days on account of Miſs F t's ill. 
neſs, [which obliged me to be ever 
ſpare moment at Mr M Ps, ſome- 
times thrice a-day. Thank God ſhei; 
rather better; but I am very muck 
afraid ſhe never will recover: yet the 
phyſicians has not given over hopes, 
| though I imagine they are very doubt- 
ful. It will be a heavy ſtroke to me 
if I loſe her. God forbid! 


I thank you for the long account of 
the trial. Black Tom is jagain turned 
off from his place for diſhoneſty. Poor 
unhappy wretch, he will bring him- 
{elf to the gallows at laſt, It is one of 
the 
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he moſt ſurpriſing things in nature, 
Wow a creature, endowed with com- 
mon ſenſe, can hazard the loſs of cha- 
racer, and even life itſelf, by commit- 
ting any crime, and more particularly 
by ficaling, perhaps, a paultry ſum 
ſcarce worth the wiſhing for. God Al- 
mighty preſerve us from ſo dreadful a 
E diſeaſe of the mind, and from every 
other which brings in this world ruin 
and diſgrace, and deſtroys our hopes of 
happineſs in another. 

I am much obliged to you for that 
mark of regard which you have ſhown 
me in keeping my letters: but I am 
really led to ſuſpect ſome times that 
you do not read them; for how can! 
ſuppoſe that you read my laſt, when you 
neither enquire for Miſs F=-—t, nor 
tell me what was the matter with 
George's leg? But I believe the real 
Vor. I. 2 matter 
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ticular that has newly made an ampref- 


tired of being ſilent. My next ſhall 


ſo little about them, that if the dear 
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matter is this—when: you fit down ty 
write, your head is full of ſome par 


in, œ A, 


ſion on your mind (ſuch as the trial), 
and you can think on nothing elſe. But 
I again beſeech you, my dear, d. 
ways to read the letter ꝓou ſit down to 
anſwer, both when you begin and are 
about to end your epiſtle; elſe you 
will, accuſtom yourſelf to. egregious 
errors, and often keey. your carreſpon- 
dent in anxious ſuſpence. 1; write this 
in a great hurry, ſitting by my mother 
and Miſs B——e; and they are quite 


be longer. I again beg you'll let me 
know if my dear George's leg be quite 
well, Do you think George and Ed- 
ward could write me? Yau tell me 


little fellows were not engraven on my 
memory I ſhould ſoon forget them. | 
dare 
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dare ſay they remember very little of 
me. 1 muſt conctude wirtr iove tõ you 
all; in which my mother and Miſs 
B——e joins Believe me affection- 
ately yours. | 


; — * . 
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LETTER XVII. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, 
I AM much pleaſed with the manner 
you pals your time in Switzerland; 
but with regard to your ſurpriſe and 
antipathy which you expreſs ſo ſtrong- 
ly, I am only ſo far ſatisfied, as they 
afford me an opportunity of giving you 
my beſt advice; which at the ſame 
time I neither wiſh nor expect you to 
follow, unleſs you are convinced of its 
propriety. On being aſked your opi- 
nion of the favourite Swiſs dance, you 
anſwered, you thought it not at all pro- 
per, and only fit for common people. 
By ſeveral other expreſſions which you 
uttered on the occaſion, I cannot help 
thinking that you deviated very much 
from that politeneſs and ſweetneſs of 
diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, which I always thought 
marked your character. It is now, my 
dear, when you are in ſome degree 
your own maſter, that that amiable 
character ãs to be eſtabliſhed ; and this 
you'll find can never be by appearing 
diſguſted at the cuſtoms and manners 
of the people amongſt whom you are. 
Do not think I mean that you ſhould: 
tell a falſehood; but ſurely it would 
have been more [agreeable to your na- 
tural diſpoſition, had you anſwered in 
words to this purpoſe:—“ J confeſs, 
Gentlemen and Ladies, I am not ſo 
fond of your manner of dancing as J 
am of the Engliſn or Scots; but once 
am more accuſtomed to it; I ſhall ve- 
ry probably be of a different opinion, 
and perhaps even like it better.“ -A 
liberal mind adopts the cuſtoms and 
manners of every place he goes to, and 
is never diſguſted with any thing but 
vice, Do you not know that your dan- 
1 eing 
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_ cing in all probability would appear as 
aukward to your new friends as theirs 
did to you? It is equally abſurd in 
young travellers to conſider every thing 
ridiculous or vulgar to which they have 
not been accuſtomed, as it is to adopt 
the dreſs and cuſtoms 'of foreigner 
when they return to their own coun- 
try; or to ſhow, by a ſupercilious air 
of ſelf. importance, that they imagine 
themſelves above every body who has 
not, as they think, ſeen the world: 
whereas they only convince ſenſible 
people, that they have travelled over a 
vaſt tract of ground to improve their 
folly, and are returned to render it 
more ridiculoufly conſpicuous. One of 
the great ends of travelling is, to take off 
unjuſt prejudices againſt inſignificant 
matters no way eflential either in a re- 
ligious or moral ſenſe, and to acquire 
that graceful art of pleaſing, which 
young people (owing. to the fault of 

their 
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glect amongſt family connections. 


invited, although unacquainted with 
che parties, you ſay you was much hurt 
at ſeeing the ladies ſtanding in a group, 
the bridegroom in the midſt of them, 
with a rouge box in one hand and with 
the other painting the ladies cheeks, 


exclaiming.— O temporaàa O mores /— 
Now, my dear friend, in my opinion 
it would have been much more agree- 
able to your natural diſpoſition of plea- 
fing, to have enjoyed the humour of 
the company ; and if cuſtomary for the 
men in Switzerland to paint an inch 
thick, to have without ſcruple followed 
their example. For my part, I fee no 
more harm in putting rouge on the 
face than in powdering the hair, only 
lo far as it is done with an intention to 
1 deceive: 


Wthcir teachers) are but too apt to ne- 


Ar the wedding to which you was 


ſingle and married. You could not help 
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deceive: and even in this reſpect, [ 
am not very clear about it; for if iti 
allowable to cover any defect of nature, 
or improve it by art, why not the com. 
plexion ? At the ſame time it would 
be very abſurd, in a country where the 
bulk of the people- are prejudiced 
gainſt it, to. hazard a. good name for 
a complexion. Though travelling is 
expected to remove prejudices, it is 
only in ſome reſpect with regard to o. 
pinion; for it is always ridiculous in: 
private perſon. to pretend to remove 
them, or to act in oppoſition, unleß 
one really oonſiders it a matter of con- 
ſcience, or is well aſſured it is in a point 
which will give nobody offence. To 
me it always appears a moral duty to 
pleaſe both the eye and the ear with 
reſpect to our appearance and addrel;, 
as far as is confiſtent with truth and 
well-regulated ceconomy,  * = 


pla 
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Wren we entertain a foreigner, we 
do not ſuppoſe that either our diſhes 
vill pleaſe his palate, or our dreſs and 
pale complexions will exactly corre- 
ſpond with his idea of elegance and 
beauty; but we naturally expect a 
rell-bred perſon, or if poſſeſſed of na- 
ural politeneſs, will not ſhow an aver- 
ſion, or even expreſs ſurpriſe, at what 
a ſtranger in any country ſhould lay his 
jccount with. 


Your obſervations, Charles, on the 
uſtoms and manners of nations, I ima- 


pine will be rather confined ; becauſe 
there is nothing can be more abſurd, 
han for a young fellow who goes to a 
place to improve in a particular lan- 
guage or profeſſion, and who gets ac- 
quainted in a few families, to pretend 
to give his opinion of the general taſte 
and manners of the people, when in 
realty he can know little more than. a 
travelling 
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travelling pedlar, In fact, there is nc 
one in a million who has money, time, 
and taſte, to form a juſt knowledge of 
the politeſs of a country: but this ve 
all know, that human nature is human 
nature all over the world; and that nd 
perſon, in whatever ſtation they are, 
can bear their country or themſelves to 
be treated with contempt. After all 
my friend, I would not have you to be 
an idle ſpectator. Lord. Cheſterfield 
adviſed his ſon to enquire into the laws 
and regulations of every capital he 
travelled through, the genius of the 
people, what manu fattories there were, 
and whether they are moſt famed for 
commerce, literature, or their tafte fot 
the fine arts. Now, though I think 
it is not very probable that you will 
ever be a foreign ambaſſador, it is far 
from being impoſſible but a knowledge 
of this kind may be of importance to 
vou; and, at any rate, it always mak 

| 1 
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man of conſequence'to be able to talk 


zeither, that you fhould not write me 


1ccurrences as you think will amuſe 
or divert us: I only wiſh you not 
to expreſs any diſlike to the cuſtoms 
of the good people who are doing 
lin their power to entertain you; or 
ndeed to conſider their faſhions in 
ny degree more abſurd than our own. 
geſides, my dear, there are different 
laſſes of people in all countries who oc- 
aſionally adopt little vagaries or en- 
ertainments peculiar to themſelves, or 
ven different families, which are by 


country: But wherever you are, a- 
10ngſt people of the higheſt rank, in 


lead you to the entertainment of the 
oweſt, I hope you ſhall always conſi- 


of converſation. I do not mean 


or any of your friends ſuch little 


no means the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the 
middle ſtation, or if curioſity ſhould 


der 


| 
| 
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der it as a moral duty, and no way 
inconfiſtent with your elegance 
taſte, to enter into the humour of the 
company, at leaſt to give no offence 
either by words or looks, amongt 
people making themſelves innocent) 
merry. Adieu. 
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OU have now, my young friend, 

finiſhed your education, and are 
left at an early period of life, in ſome 
teſpect, to think for yourſelf. May God 
grant you wiſdom to direct your ſteps 
It perhaps may be conſidered preſump- 
tion in me to offer my advice; yet ſince 
I have acted to you in your younger 
vears as a mother, I flatter myſelf you 
will not be diſpleaſed, but now weigh 
my ſentiments in the ſcale of reaſon, 
and reject or adopt them as your own 
judgment ſhall direct. You go into 
the world with many advantages, which 
might reaſonably be expected to enſure 
you ſucceſs; yet, my deareſt child 
(pardon the endearing epithet), you 
Vol. I. I muſt 
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muſt conſider, that theſe advantages 
have proved the ruin of many a pro- 
miſing youth, who, with a leſs ſhare 
of them, would have ſteered with dif. 
fidence, and of courſe reached to 1 
height of happinefs, which can never 
be attained without a proper degree of 
prudence, or in other words, common 
ſenſe ; which the fine gentlemen of 
this age generally conſider as an old- 
faſhioned and antiquated attendant. 
Common ſenſe is a ſhming light, which 
our Creator has implanted in our na- 
ture; whereby, without the aid of e- 
ducation, we ſee our dependence on a 
Supreme Being, as alſo an inferior de- 
pendence on fociety and individuals. It 
teacheth us to conſider, that our Maker 
aſſuredly muſt have placed us here for 
ſome end and deſign, and that that 
end muſt be to improve the talents be- 
ſtowed on us, not only with a view to 
procure our own pleaſure, but 1n gene- 
| ral 
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ral in promoting peace and good order, 
love and harmony, as far as providence 
has put it in our power. It teacheth 
the rich, that their wealth is a bleſſing 
when obtained either by the right of 
ſucceſſion, or by ſuch means as if laid 
open can bear the ſcrutinizing eye of 
juſtice 3 and in ſpending, is laid out in 
providing, firft, for thoſe whom God 
and nature points out as their immediate 
concern, and extending their benevo- 
lence, as far as power and intereſt can 
reach, for the good of mankind in ge- 
neral, and for thoſe more particularly 
connected with them by friendſhip, 
ties of gratitude, or from a thouſand 
other cauſes of which cool and delibe- 
rate reaſon me approve. 


ery, ans ./ _ 


Conner; ſenſe will ſhow the poor, 
that happineſs is confined to no parti- 
cular rank in life ; and that, ſo far as 
they do their duty in the ſtation where 
1 Providence 
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Providence has placed them, they ſe. 
eure to themſelves peace of mind, pa. 
tience, and hope, with all their atten- 
dant virtues: whereas the accompliſhed Wi 
youth, who deſpiſes this light, elated WF 
with his new. acquired liberty, and Wi. 
full of ſelf confequence, determines to Wl, 
eat of the forbidden fruit, which folly . 
repreſents as ready to drop from the 
tree of knowledge. He views the 
ſpreading branches with rapture, and, {i 
_ eager to loſe no time, greedily devours, . 
till, ſatiated with exceſs, his whole Biff c 
frame is debilitated, and his mind be- 
comes the ſeat of indolence and remorſe. n 
His fine accompliſhments, which colt g 
him much labour to attain, and his pa- MW ,, 
rents much anxiety and expence, in- 
ſtead of being exerciſed for the good of 
mankind; very probably, by dint of 
intereſt, raiſes him to a blundering ſtates- 
man, a ſhallow politician, a tedious law- 
yer, an ignorant phyſician, a weak ge- 

. noeral, 
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neral, or a voluptuous divine. And 
mus we ſee original fin handed down 
from generation to generation. Nor is 
it to be wondered fat, when men of 
rank and uncommon ability, inſtead of 
exerting their influence in correcting 
the vice and follies of the age, only 
endeavours to refine them, recommend- 
ing a diſtinction betwixt the follies and 
vicesof aman of faſhionand thoſeadopt- 
ed by the vulgar. With ſuch advice 
does the inſtructions of the late Earl of 
Cheſterfield ' abound ; whoſe utmoſt 
ambition ſeems to have been, to inſtruct 
his ſon with all the zeal of an enthu- 
faſt in the polite art of diſſimulation; 
and while he turns the wiſdom of man 
into a farce, labours, with indefatigable 
pains, to teach him to riſe by a ladder 
to honours that never could afford that 
latisfaction which ariſes from purſuing 
a good by means equally laudable with 
the. end. His Lordſhip appears to have 
i © | been, 
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been proud of being able to pry into the 


_ inmoſt receſſes of the heart; and while 


he encouraged the young gentleman to 
aſcend gracefully the hill of ambition, 
and to abſtain from ſuch vices as would 
hurt his conſtitution, he inſtructs him 
in all the little mean arts of deceit. He 
informs him as a ſecret, that women 
are little better than idiots ; yet ad- 
viſes him to pay them outward adora- 
tion, the obtaining their favour being 
the only ſure way to pteferment. He 
inſtils into his young mind, that all 
mankind are ruled to a certain degree 
by their paſſions; and that their parti- 
cular paſſion for the fair makes it not 
only neceſſary to flatter with all the 
zhetoric which falſehood can invent, 
but frequently makes them flaves to the 
beings they deſpiſe. A fine l 


the wiſdom of man! 


In 18 à degrading opinion, my + friend, 
ef our great Creator, to think that he 


2 L 1 has 
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1as given us paſſions impoſſible to go- 
ern, or created women incapable of 
irtue; a being fond of praiſe and adu- 
ation, without either power or ambi- 
ion to deſerve it. No! the Cheſter- 
field ſyſtem is contradictory and falſe; 
hatever our Heavenly Father de- 
ſigns for us in a future ſlate, it is a mo- 
ral certainty, that we are intended here 
to promote the virtue and happineſs of 
[une another: and if that end is not de- 
ſeated by improper education, bad ex- 
ample, careleſsneſs, or preſumption, 
2 ſuperiority. with reſpect to the moral 
virtues would never be a point in diſ- 
pute. The feeds of merit which God 
and nature have implanted in the male 
and female may differ; and were they 
equally cultivated, and weighed in a 
balance, I would make no doubt but the 
karſt would preponderate : but man, ſo 
far from making a proper uſe of his na- 


tural advantages —ſe far from cultiva- _ 
| ting 
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ting thoſe virtues which tend to ti 
general good—has adopted every vice 
to which his paſſions more or leſs lead 
him ; and while he pretends by pre. 
cept to recommend religion and virtue, 
by practice proclaums war againſt com. 
mon ſenſe, and a thorough contemyt 
for the plain and eaſy road to happi. 
neſs, which lies ſo invitingly befor 
him. Like children when left to them. 
ſelves, who waddle in the mire, and 
ſtrive to outdo one another in fooliſh 
and dangerous ex ploits, no better is the 
conduct and boaſted wifdom of man, 
Far be it from me to ſay that there are 
not many exceptions, particularly ia 
private life; but as long as thoſe who 
take the lead, who have power to create 
and ſupport the laws of their country, 
proclaim war againſt truth aud fince- 
rity ; as long as their falſe wiſdom tends 
by policy to obtain riches and honour, 
and to ſecure to themſelves happinh 

| by 
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y means which effectually deſtroys the 
end; ſo long will the deluded multi- 
tude follow the example, and by a na- 
aral conclafion look on religion and 
virtue as mere bugbears to awe the ig- 
norant, or to create diſputes to engage 
(their attention from unravelling the de- 
ſigns of their lords and maſters. May 
God preſerve you, my young friend, 
from making ſuch a bad uſe of your et 
ducation! May that light which is 
common to mankind keep you in the 
night path, and your improvements 
render you a conſpicuous ri of 
moral rectitede : Adieu. £61115 
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LETTER XIX. 


Gain, my young friend, I tak 
up the pen. You wiſh to knoy 

if "Lord Cheſterfield had wrote more 
conſiſtently than he did in favour of re. 
ligion and virtue, if I do not think that 
the world would have remained as it 
is? No individual, my friend, can be 
expected to have great effect on the 
minds of mankind, who are too buſih 
employed in folly and diſſipation to pay 
attention to any thing which interferes: 
with their imaginary pleaſures : Butl 
have not the leaſt doubt, had his Lord- 
ſhip taken half the pains with his ſon, 
in pointing out to him the manly vir- 
tues of the ſoul, which are inconſiſtent 
with the ſmalleſt ſpark of deceit, but 
he would have ſucceeded much better 
| than 
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gan he did in making him a man of 
ge world. A young perſon, without 
y natural defect to prevent the growth 
his underſtanding, will improve with 
uch leſs difficulty in virtue and good 
nſe, than in the preſent contradictory 
ſtem of education, which obliges him 
o ſpeak a language foreign to his heart, 
nd pretend to think and believe what 
e cannot comprehend. I wiſh not to 
nter too particularly into this ſubject; 
ut I confeſs, that the different modes 
f religion, and tenets of belief, are ſo 
umerous, that it appears to me pre- 


7 mption to ſay which is the beſt, If 
y one of them is attended to with 
| Whunility, and for the ſacred purpoſe of 
- Whucifying our hearts and rendering us 
„eful members of ſociety here, I hum- 


ly hope we ſhall be acceptable to our 
zreat Creator. hereafter. Nothing ap- 
pears to me more contradictory to com- 
mon ſenſe, and more prejudicial to re- 
Lgion, 


not thoroughly underſtand. Even 


is a thing entirely independent on oui 
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ligion, than to inſiſt, that our ſalvala 
depends on our believing what we d 


perſon who is not mad, or borders up 
on idiotiſm, muſt believe in a Supreny 
Power who governs the univerſe : by 
it is impoſſible for me to conceive thi 
we ſhall be made accountable for an 
defect in our intellectual powers, whit 
may either prevent us from an impl. 
cit belief in ſacred truths, or make u 
too credulons in believing any abſurd. 
ty. Belief appears to me to be no far 
ther neceflary than as an incitement i 
virtue; which, if properly cultivate 
in young minds, would flouriſh, wer 
there no other inducement than its nz 
tural conſequences attending the pt 
ſent life. God Almighty came into tli 
world, not to call the righteous bu 
ſinners unto repentance ; and as belid 


ſelves reaſon informs me, that it mul v 
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e by a proper uſe of our free-will, by 
in active obedience, by keeping a ſtrict 
zuard on our paſſions, by acts of kind- 
eſs to our fellow-creatures, and by 
orbearing to pry too deeply into my- 
teries which we find our reaſon inſuffi- 
ent for, that can lead us to form the 
xpectation of being approved of by a 
iſe and good Gop. We can never 
xpect a ſoul to be admitted into thoſe 
xeavenly manſions, who, in this ſtate 
of trial, has perverted his reaſon, and 
made it ſubſervient, not to mention the 
ileſt purpoſes, but in general and mo- 
zerately ſpeaking to the moſt ridicu- 
lous whims that can be conceived. 
However we may hope that a merci- 
ful Gop will not conſign us to everlaſt- 
Ing puniſhment, it is ſurely inconſiſtent 
th his- power and juſtice to believe, 
hat a ſelfiſh, wrangling, deceitful, or 
1cious ſpirit, of whatever nature, will 
be admitted into the regions of happi- 
Vol. I. is neſs 
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neſs allotted for thoſe who have attend. 
ed to the light of Reaſon for the geo 
of mankind, and walked with cheer. 
ful ſubmiſſion and humility before their 
Gop. Look around to the general con. 
duct of man, is it not calculated t 
create diſtruſt, and involve one anothe: 
in difficulty, which a whole lifetime 
cannot unravel? The court, which 
ought to be a pattern of virtue, who 
members ſhould conſiſt of men of ſound 
underſtanding and undoubted veracity, 
on the contrary outdo one another in 
political falſehood; and while they pre- 
tend, and perhaps have, a kind of ins 
ginary love to their country, are {et 
ting their inferiors an example, which 
deſtroys, as far as poſſible, the belief 
of a Supreme Being, and engages 3 
whole nation in folly and madneſs. I 
is the governors and leaders of the na- 
tion who have it in their power to et: 


fect a general reformation ; not even 
Mar 
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Majeſty, unleſs ſupported by his mini- 
ters, could bring about ſo eſſential a 
change: nor it does it appear that it 
could be done by force, far leſs by = 
indirect or deceitful means. "1 


MANKIND are, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, emerged from the ignorance and 
barbariſm of former ages; yet they are 
fill fo habituated by cuſtom to plan out 
ſchemes to deſtroy one another, and to 
build their conſequence on ſuch abſur- 
dities, that I am afraid we muſt look 
forward to future ages before we can 
expect them to be thoroughly humani- 
zed. Indeed I have little doubt, but 
poſterity will conſider this age with as 
much aſtoniſhment at the effect of our 
wiſdom, as we do to our anceſtors who 
at in judgment againſt the poor old 
women for witchcraft. I write you, 
my dear friend, my ſentiments freely. 
How far I am right I pretend not to 
K 2 * 
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ſay; but as long as we conſult our rea. 
ſon, and act according to its dictates, 
it appears to me to be a clear and a ſhi. 
ning light, to lead us ſafe through this 
tranſitory life, and gives us a rational 
expectation of happineſs in the world 
to come. Adieu. 
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LETTER XX. 


OU agree in thinking there is little 
hopes of a general reformation, 
if it depends on miniſters of ſtate: But 
if they weve ſo diſpoſed; you af me. 
(I am afraid a little ironically), what 
alteration J would wiſh to be made in 
the laws and government of our conn - 
try, that F'think would effeQ-a general 
reformation ? tliat as few of the multi- 
tude know any thing of courtiers, you 
think it cannot be ſuppoſed that they 
ean be either made better ot worſe by 
their ne 


I confeſs it watt in me to 
anfwer the queſtion, or indeed to form 
a judgment of what I-have had little or 

K-43, no 
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no opportunity to examine. It is very 


true, I write as is alleged women ge- 
nerally ſpeak, without knowing much 
of their ſubject; and I am ſenſible a ſu- 
perficial knowledge attained either by 
_ converſation or books, often leads a 
perſon to form a very erroneous opi- 
nion. I am ſo much aware of this, that 
F often think myſelf a mere ſceptic at 
the ſame time I cannot help forming a 
"kind of ideal judgment of a cauſe from 
the effect. And ſo high an opinion 
have I of human underſtanding, and 
particularly of the ſtrength of mind, 
reſolution, and activity of you Lords 
of the creation, that I cannot help 
thinking, that thoſe who are more par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed with regard to 
ability and ſituation, if their minds had 
not got a wrong bent, would, with 
much leſs difficulty than they carry on 
their preſept intricate and (as I ima- 


: . gine) irrational plans, unite the nation 
94 in 
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bonds of affection, and make a . 
22 happy. 


To give you my plain and fimple 
lan, by way of amuſement, I would, 
in the firſt place, in the language of 
he country, have 1n writing a clear 
and diſtinct code of laws of our own, 
neither ſubject to quirks nor quibbles. 
I would have no cauſe, under pretence 
of being intricate, exceed a reaſonable 
time ſpecified from being determined. 
No pleadings, the clients caſes to- be 
drawn out by agents appointed by the 
judges, and, paid by the party in whoſe 
favour the cauſe is decided, according 
to their cireumſtances and the value of 
the point in queſtion. - I would have 
no counſellors. at law, alias advocates, 
who, after ſacrificing their youthinturn- 
ing over muſty folios, and ſtuffing their 
heads with the laws of nations, exert 
on WM their * with the ſame degree 
n * 
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ing as they are retained, All mattes 


tration, either by the judges themſely: 


a more or leis time the criminals 


ents and guards ſet over them, to ke 


by 
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of ardour for or againſt juſtice; accor 


which might occur not clearly fubje 
ted to the law, to be decided by arb 


or perſons choſen by. them unca-i 
nected with. the parties. For how is 
poſſible that matters of right can ey 
be properly conſidered by the judge 
whentmen are fer'd whoſe buſineſs an 
intereſt it is to lengthen the diſpute, 
and to render what would otherwile h 
plain and ſimple intricate and perpler- 
ing? With reſpect to criminal cauſe 
which were we under a well-regulatel 
police I am perſaaded- would feldon 
occur, / inſtead of beheading, hanging 
ſcourging; orany inhuman puniſhment, 
there ſhould be villages properly walled 
in, where, according to the crimes, fu 


ſhould be confined, with ſuperintend 


the 
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m employed at ſuch work or buſi- 
eſs as they are fit for. A murderer 
hould be confined for life. - Inſtead of 
eeding the poor creatures with bread 
| water, or confining them to a loath- 
ome priſon, they ſhould have clean 
Ind well-aired accommodation, good 
omfortable victuals, and their apparel 
decent uniform. I would by nomeans 
aye their labour hard or diſtreſſing; 
ut, on the contrary, ſhow them by 
und and tender uſage, that we take no 
felight in puniſhing, but only fo far 
it is neceſſary to prevent their hurt- 
ig ſociety; and that we wiſh to do all 
1 our power to bring them to a' ſenſe 
f their duty to God, their neighbour; 
nd themſelves. The preſent mode of 
puniſhment is ſo inhuman, ſo'inconfiſt- 
nt with the Chriſtian doctrine, that 
have often wondered that men were 
bot aſhamed to enact laws ſo contra- 
ictory to the tenets of their belief; or at 
leaſt 
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leaſt if they are not contradictory, they 
outdo every act of cruelty which th: 
moſt abandoned criminal could commit 
For if we believe that theſe poor cre 
tures, either on account of their actul 
tranſgreſſions or want of faith, are h 
their Maker to be condemned to ever 
laſting miſery, what muſt we think d 
the judges who can fit down coolly, 
and limit the time to weeks or days that 
| theſe poor unhappy wretches are t 
| work out their ſalvation ? fellow mor- 
| tals who, by proper means, might re- 
cover the light of rraſon, and atone 
for their fins, not only by a fincere 16 
pentance, but by a poſitive wad eren 
| m gona of their virtue. 


IT may be ed, han: a. Village 
filled with criminals would be impol 


ble to manape ; they would ſet fire to 
the houſes, knock down; the guards, 
Sale the walls, and do a world of mi 

chiet. 
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ef, No fuch thing, were they treat- 
W with lenity. The vices of mankind 
Widom rife to an unmanageable height, 
leſs the paſſions are raiſed by inſult 

r intemperance: therefore all ſpiritous 
quors ſhould be prohibited from en- 
ring the village. There ſhould be 
rovernors appointed, men who have 
wen proofs of their - folidity, good 
enſe, and dignity of character, to 
ommand as in a garriſon ; occaſionally 
o converſe with the priſoners, and to re- 
lrefs their grievances if any occur from 
the negle& or inſolence of under of- 
ficers. I believe ſincerely there are 
tew perſons ſo abandoned, who by 
kindneſs, good uſage, and being reſtrain- 
ed for a time from their bad habits, 
might not be reclaimed. If they are not, 
think they ought to be confidered as 
deprived of their reaſon, or, what is 
equally the ſame, nay indeed worſe, 
as perſons who labour under ſome 
dread- 
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dreadful defect which prevents they 
exerciſing it to any good purpoſe, bu 
on the contrary prompts them to mii. 
chief: therefore if thrice returned 9 
the village for vile or unjuſt practice, 
they ought to be under reſtraint fx 
life. My obſervations may perhaps be 
conſidered both romantic and ridic- 
lous, my ſchemes impracticable, man. 
kind may be more ungovernable than 
I imagine: Be this_as it may, you 
ſhall have my thoughts as they occur, 
Adieu. | 
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LETTER XI. 


OW am I to diſpoſe of the coun- 
ſellors at law, to whom you 


think I have an averſion? You are miſ- 
taken, my friend, it is only at the pro- 
feſſion : I blame them not as indivi- 
duals. It is very natural for young 
perſons to chooſe thoſe profeſſions which 
are moſt reſpeQable in the age and 
country they live in; for though it 
is faid that cuſtom is the law of fools, 
yet we ſee daily the wiſeſt people con- 
form to it. We cannot therefore be 
ſurpriſed that young men of lively ima- 
ginations, and I may add a laudable 
ambition, ſhould purſue the tract of 
their ſeniors, when both riches and 
ame are held up as the objects of their 
VOL. I. L pur- 
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purſuit. But what aſtoniſhes me 15 
that men who have experienced ng 
only the labour and fatigue, but the 
diſagreeable conſciouſneſs of ſpeaking 
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and acting contrary to their judgment 
do not join in overturning every abſur 
ſyſtem which cannot admit the appro- 
bation of reaſon, and eſtabliſh . ſuch x 
will ſtand the teſt with reſpect to red 
utility, or at leaſt may not be hurtful 
either to ſociety or individuals. Is it 
not very extraordinary, that men 
ſhould haraſs themſelves in promoting 
inyſtery and confuſion, when they 
might be ſo much better and more 2. 
greeably employed in ſtudying and 
practifing the fine arts? In ſtudying 
agriculture, commerce, or even the 
mechanical arts, than profeſſions which, 


_ inſtead of being agreeable from any o- 


ther inducement than cuſtom and fa- 


ſhion, are not only a drudgery, but if 
rightly conſidered, are in fact inconſiſt- 


ent 


ne: 
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nt with truth, juſtice, and equity. 
What reaſon have we to regret, that 
many of the fineſt men in the king- 
dom are ſo much engaged in a multi- 
plicity of buſineſs, that they have not 
leiſure to improve the ſocial and friend- 
iy affections of the heart ?. It is owing 
to this unneceſſary buſtle of buſineſs, 
that ſo many women (ſuch as Lord Cheſ- 
terfield conſiders the whole ſex), diſ- 
guſted with the inattention of their 
huſbands, to forget their wrongs are led 
into extravagance and diſſipation, and 
at laſt fall a ſacrifice to their paſſions ; 
which being once unguarded by Pru- 
dence, they have no power to controul.. 
But this by no means proves that wo- 
men in general are ſuch as his Lord- 
ſhip deſcribes; on the contrary, there 
ſeems to be a great preſumption, that 
the failings of the weakeſt originate 
from the folly, not to ſay the wicked- 
neſs, of men. Love, the moſt amiable 
L-2 and: 


the pretence; but the apology is falſe 
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and gentle of all the paſſions, is made 


It cannot be love, where one party car 
form a wiſh to injure the other : and 
that man who fails in reſpect to a vir. 
tuous woman, gives a poſitive proof a 
a bad heart, incapable of love, and 
Cheſterfield opinion of her weakneſ, 


Such men may glory in their wiſdom, 


may boaſt of ſuperiority. over their fair 


partners; but believe me, my young 


friend, they can never be wiſe who 
forfeit the affection and eſteem of their 


wives by want of attention; and fil 


leſs ſo who ſet an example to others to 
cheat them of the virtue of their wives 
and daughters, and by an indulgence 
of unlawful pleaſures put themſelves on 
a level with the brute creation. Were 
men to act upon a rational principle, 
love and matrimony would go hand in 


hand: parents would, both by precef! 
and example, cultivate thoſe virtues in 


their 
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their children, which would impreſs 
them with a thorough ſenſe of their in- 
tereſt in making good huſbands and 
wives: pride, envy, extravagance, and 
diſſipation, with all the train of falſe 
pleaſures which deſtroy the happineſs 
of mankind, would give way to ſuch as 
are ſolid and ſatisfactory: young people 
would look up to their parents with: 
that love and reſpe& which a regular 
and uniform good conduct naturally 
inſpire ; and from imitating their vir- 
tues, would enjoy that cheerful-gaiety 
which 1s the. conſtant attendant of 
health and innocence. In the preſent 
age, people in a middle ſtation, with 
perhaps a genteel income but a ſmall 
capital; wiſh ardently to have their 
daughters diſpoſed of in marriage. Ha- 
ving little or no fortune to give them, 
they are afraid that Miſs, accuſtomed 
to the finery of a woman of faſhion, ac- 
cuſtomed to attend all the public places- 
L3 of 
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of reſort, accuſtomed to the gented 


cconomy of her father's table, and 


perhaps to all that conſequence which 
youth and beauty generally inſpires, 
will ill brook being left in a ſtate of de- 
pendence, or perhaps to live on the 
ſcanty intereſt of a few hundreds, which 


in her parents lifetime would ſcarcely de. 


fray the expence of her chair-hire ; and, 


what is worſe than all, the dreadful ap- 


pellation of Old Maid! Yet, alas! it 
muſt be ſo; for, pray, where are theſe 
fine ladies to get huſbands ? Perhaps 
one in fifty may have the good fortune 
to be married to a man of ſenſe, honour, 
and principle: one in twenty retains 
her conſequence in the holy bands of 
matrimony with an old rake; who 
having a Cheſterfield opinion of the lex, 
1s, through ſuſpicion, conſtant as her 
ſhadow : two 1n ten are married to men 
of genteel profeſſions ; who, being un- 
fortunately engaged in buſineſs and 

private 


private pleaſure, have not a leiſure 
noment (except in company). to ob- 
-rve either the merit or demerit of 
heir wives and children. Perhaps I 
nay be wrong in my calculation: but 
ow is it poſſible that theſe wiſe people 
an expect their daughters to get huſ- 
hands, when there is nothing they are 
generally more afraid of than their 
ons marrying too. early. A riſing far 
uly and contracted circumſtances are 
onfidered inevitable ruin; and ſo it 
uſt be in a ſtate of luxury and extra- 
agance ; but if parents were to ſhow 
a proper example by a rational con- 
lut, were they to ſtudy their chil- 
lrens real happineſs, and if they wiſh 
their ſons to enjoy the advantages of 
a clear head, -a cultivated underſtand- 
ing, and a good heart, it would be en- 
couraging them to an early choice of a 
companion for life, whoſe good ſenſe 
and amiable diſpoſition would animate 

| their 
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their endeavours in every laudable pu 
ſuit. So far from a young family pn 
venting a man from riſing (bad as th 
world is), there is no character mor 
reſpectable than the head of a vel. 
regulated family; and when the pr; 
vate virtues are joined by genius, 2. 
tivity, and a laudable ambition, ſuch 
a man will ever find friends to promote 
his intereſt and. ſecure - him ſucce. 
Far otherwiſe is the caſe with thok 
who, like fiſh out of the water in the 
company of virtuous women, divik 
their time betwixt buſineſs badly a. 
ranged, and the company of lewd and 
diffolute companions ;. looking with 
contempt on the neceſſary attention u 
relations, whieh naturally flows iron 
minds uncorrupted ; and from a fooliſh 
ambition of being men of conſequence, 
which they think they obtain by affec 
ting myſtery in all their tranſactions, 


loſe the affections of their friends, and 
deprive 
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Jeprive themſelves of that pure and 
nallayed happihefs which ſpring from 
lomeſtic and ſocial virtues. "Incloſed 
ſend you a copy of a letter of an old 
late from a young gentleman to his 
riend ; the ſentiments of which I hope 
ou'll approve. On looking over ſome 
papers it fell into my hand; and I 
ould not help thinking it à propos to 
my preſent ſubject. Adieu. $1623 
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LETTER XXII 
TIncleſed in the preceding. 


1 was fo confoundedly out of humour, Wo! 
George, on reading your laſt epiſtle, 
that I proteſt for ſome hours I reſolye 
to renounce you for ever. Could e 
ever imagine that you would fit dona 
deliberately, and declaim againſt the 
laws of your country ? that you would 
coolly tell me, that reaſon and inclins 
tion led you to deſpiſe them; and that 
you have the example of the greatel 
and wiſeſt men of the kingdom to ſup- 

| port your opinion? Matrimony, parti 
cularly, you affirm to be the moſt ridi- 
culous and abſurd inſtitution that ever 
was impoſed on reaſonable creatures. 


To be tied to one woman for lite: 
Heavens: 
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eavens! what man of ſpirit would be 
djected to ſuch confinement ? A moſt 
atheticexclamation. To arms, George, 

d rouze all the bucks and bloods in 

e nation to aboliſn ſo monſtrous a 

ſtom. The ſenators, the judges, you 

uote fo worthy of imitation, will un- 

oubtly join their precept to example. 

he high and the low, the rich and 

be poor, will rife in the cauſe of li- 

ety. Liberty and old England! Lou 

Fill have Wilks and all his party; Ju- 

nus will break forth from a cloud, and 

boldly thunder out a revolution of go- \ 
ernment, | | | 


Gracious Heaven ! what turbulent 
reatures are men? Shall we deſtroy | i 
ne gentle affections of the heart, and | 
lubſtitute in their place looſe defire, 4 
and all the ignoble paſſions which lead a 
us to roam about like vultures ſeeking 1 


*hom we may devour? My heart 
 ſhudders 
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mudders at the thought. Conſider, | 
beſeech you, my friend, and you vil 
ſee plainly, that the eſtabliſhed laws g 
your country, however they may be 
perverted, or in ſome points might b 
amended, in general they are founde 
on reaſon and juſtice; and fo far as we 
pay them a due. regard, we walk in; 
ſtraight and flowery path : whereas, 
the contrary, we no ſooner tranſgrek 
them, than we generally inflict our oni 
puniſhment. Reaſon tells us, that t 
be a ſlave to our paſſions is the worlt af 
ſlavery ; and I firmly believe, that that 
man who has no joy in the poſſeſſion or 
proſpe& of having an amiable woman 
for his companion for life, will ever be 
a ſtranger to the moſt refined of all hu: 
man pleaſures, 


You deſcribe the charms of you! 
Roxana with all the warmth of a heated 
imagination. You ſuppoſe, that were 

1 I 
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I to ſee her, I muſt in conſequence en- 


vy your happineſs. You are egregiouſ- 
ly miſtaken. Were ſhe fairer than the 
faireſt of her ſex, I'd pity you. Be- 
lieve me, George, I'd rather have the 
heart of 'a yirtuous woman, than the 
command of a whole ſeraglio of beau; 
ties. But, my friend, I ſhould be glad 
to know how you came by this ſame 
Roxana. In the mean time, allow me 
to ſuppoſe her a young creature deſer- 
ving of a better fate; bred up in a ſta- 
tion of life, where, without preſump- 
tion, ſhe might have looked for ſuch a 
one as you for a huſband. Your firſt 


addreſs, made with all the art, with all 


the tender eloquence of a reſpectful lo- 
ver, alas! ſhe gives up her heart, un- 
ſuſpecting of your baſe deſign. Pardon 
me, George, for this ſuppoſition; I 
mean it only to ſhow you, that were 


this the caſe, not even matrimony itſelf 


could atone for the injury you have 
Vol. I. M done 
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done her. I can imagine no creature 
on earth more unhappy than a woman 
who is ſubjected to contempt by the 
man ſhe loves, Who could ſee the mi. 
ſtreſs of his heart in ſuch humiliating 
circumſtances, ſupplicating for the ma. 
trimonial chain to patch up a broken 
reputation? And ſhould ſhe prevail, 
what is the conſequence ? She looks 
on her huſband as her lord and maſter, 
who reminds her that he has conferred 
upon her an honour which ſhe had no 
right to expect. Fearful of offending, 
ſhe becomes a timid, ſpiritleſs ſoul all 
the days of her life. Her relations, 
perhaps, might thank you for your un- 
expected generoſity ; and by their ſe- 
cret admonitions, let her know how o 
much they dread her future condud. R 
Obſerve the whiſper when he appears i 8! 
in public !--Who could be eaſy while O 
his wife was ſubjected to ſuch inſults, ii n 


reſped 
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reſpect her inferiors. From her chil- 


dren, when they grow up, ſhe wiſnes 


to conceal her fhame; while ſhe dreads 
continually their being informed of her 
weakneſs. In this ſituation, ſhe is a- 
fraid to adviſe what confcious inno- 
| cence would dictate, My heart ſym- 
pathiſes with a woman under ſuch mor- 
tifying circumſtances. But I wander 
from the ſubject of your epiſtle: You are 
determined, you ſay, never to marry. 
But give me leave to tell you, when 
once you allow your paſſions to get the 
better of your reaſon, you know not 
where you may end. The ſituation I 
have now deſcribed, bad as it is, muſt 


be Paradiſe, in compariſon to that 


of which you are in danger. Is your 


Roxana (which is moſt probable) a a 


giddy, thoughtleſs creature, full of her 


own charms, her mind the ſeat of folly 
and levity ? She looks on you as a ſlave. 


to her pleaſures ; ſhe knows her power, 
M 2 and 
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and will uſe it till your heart ache. 4 
woman of her kind, being - incapahl, 
of any ſerious attachment, if ſhe hy 
cunning, which generally accompanie 
a weak underſtanding, can turn a man 
infatuated by paſſion whitherſoever ſhe 
pleaſes. Talk not of ſenſe or reaſon; 
for depend upon it, if you find her ne- 
ceſſary to your happineſs, and matri- 
mony ſhould once enter her head, ſhe 
will ſaon make you rattle. the chains 
with a vepgeance. Hut even were this 
not the caſe, while ſhe: looks on ber 
reign as uncertain and precarious, it is 
her intereſt to make all ſne can. And 
how many have been ruined by extra- 
vagant miſtreſſes, I leave you to judge. 


Tnar marriage is an abſurd inſtitu 
tion in itſelf, is a ridiculous aſſertion. 
A moment's conſideration will ſatisfy 
any reaſonable being, that were we to 
live in common, we ſhould ſoon dege- 


nerate 
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bat can be conceived. All right to 
ſucceſſion muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, and 
Noth and indolence be the undoubted 
onſequence. That men in general 
have rendered the marriage ſtate con- 
[temptible, is but too true: and indeed 
[ have often wondered that there are ſo 
few elopements of wives from their 
huſbands as there really are. It muſt 


ving a great deal more patience than 
we have, and a much ſtronger attach- 
ment to their families. 


ney-moon- to a couple in the middle 
ſtation of life : Obſerve the huſband 
with thoughtful looks traverſing the 
room. His wife, with anxious ſolici- 
tude, begs to know if any thing has 
made him uneaſy. With ſullen filence 
he walks on till the queſtion is repeat- 
M 3 ed. 


nerate into creatures the moſt wretched 


. 


certainly be owing to the women ha- 


Lr us look a little beyond the ho- 
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ed.—Uneafy, Madam! No.—l won 
der what you women are fit for : | 
paſt four o'clock, and no appearanced 
dinner. Why, my dear, your tins 
of coming home of late has been þ 
uncertain ; but it will be here preſent 
ly——The dinner appears; down they 
fit, The ſoup is as ſalt as pickle, — 
Here, John, take away the plate 
The beef is over-done.—Good God 
what have you got in the pudding? it 
taſtes of *. Here, take it away, 
The poor woman, unable to eat a mor: 
ſel, with great difficulty contains her: 


ſelf till the ſervants withdraw; then 


gives fall vent to her tears. The hul: 
band upbraids her.—Am not I, Ma. 
dam, to have leave to complain in ny 
own houſe?— Why, the cook.——Damn 


the cook. If ſhe does not pleaſe you, 
why 


"A The 1 i dreſſed, only 


the gentleman had dined with his miſtreſs befor 
he came home, 
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1y don't you turn her off ?=So J 
zuld, but I fee you are reſolved... 
zu ſee! Come, come, Madam, I 
e peace. I therefore deſire you will 
re me no more of theſe airs. I am 
termined. And away talks the 
rly huſband. 


hat man who could thus uſe a woman? 
woman perhaps ſuſceptible of all the 
entle feelings of the foul! Tears can 
ly afford her relief. - 1s this matri- 
ony? Would to God that I had re- 
ined ſingle, been a ſlave to all the 
orld, rather than to the man I love! 
Repeated ſcenes of this kind at laſt 
reate indifference, if not diſguſt. And 
it to be wondered at? 


But here let us view another pair, 
here the huſband fits yawning in one 
elbow-chair and his ſpouſe in another, 
yawn 


Goop' God! how inſolently eruel is 


— — — 7 — WF es 
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yawn after yawn What is become 
of Fanny Flirt? She has not been hen 
this age.— Why, ſhe was here but ye- 
ſterday.—She is a charming girl, by 
Gad! I wiſh your Ladyſhip had half 
her ſpirit. —Heigh ho? I-once had ſyi. 
rit enough, Sir Harry.—80 you had, 
but matrimony has ſpoiled you. Send 
for Fanny, ſhe'll divert us.—She may 
divert you, Sir Harry; I cannot fa 
her company was ever very agreeable 
to me.— That is becauſe ſhe pleaſs 
your huſband. Yow are not jealous 
are you ?—You ſeem to wiſh I ſhould, 
— Not 1, faith. Of all things on earth, 
I ſhould hate a jealous wife.—Then it 
ſeems if I am ſo, I muſt endeavour to 
conceal it.— Certainly, How peevilk 
you are, 


Enter Fanny.] Ha ha ha! a mol 
delightful picture of matrimony. I vos, 
Sir Harry, your face is as long as my 

| arm. 
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„ And your Ladyſhip, of all the 
orld, you put me in mind of —— let 
ge ſee now. I'll lay my life, you 


etch, you have been giving my La- 

1 y a matrimonial lecture.— Tou are 7 
1 taken, my angel, (ſeating himſelf | | 
, ber); we were talking of you. —_Of 


e! O hid! what were you ſaying 
bout me ?—Only drawing compari- 
"ns, my dear. You may gueſs to whoſe 
vantage by her Ladyſhip's bad hu- 


NK . * " 


Now you fib, you odd creature. La- 
Mu, will ow. ns me leave to 

We him? 5 

t 


WH. 


[believe 1 may truſt him in your 
ads without any hazard of your 
caking an arm. —Ay, the monſter 1s 
pus forget the ſtrong man's 
ane that begins with an H. O Lord, 

| DST 1103. 9444 Wt; nee 
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o Lord! Lady M, I ſwear be 
ſqueeze me to death. 


Now, George, let any of us ſupp 
_ ourſelves in the place of this injun 
Lady. Injured I ſwear ſhe is, if ſhei 
capable of feeling, and has any aff 
tion for her huſband.: yet this is by 
mere paſtime; and a woman who woll 
pretend to complain of ſuch a bebe 
our would be only laughed at. Ax 
with the falſe opinion of a misjudgin 
world! Let reaſon be the guide of 
my actions; the doing as I would be 
done by,. the golden rule whereyit 
I may ſquare my conduct through li 
As I have a high opinion of the female 
ſex, Texpett to find a partner perfett 
ly agreeable to my taſte, Tis true, | 
am none of thoſe who admire every ont 
in petticoats ; neither am I to be caught 
by a languiſhing eye or a delicate com 
plexion: my love muſt be founded on 

eſteem, 
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em, my eſteem on a ſolid under- 
ading, an even temper, and a good 
rt. In the woman of my choice, 1 
all expect an agreeable companion, a 
ere friend, and a tender wife. And 
ay Heaven puniſh me ſeverely, if T 
iſt theſe virtues by ill uſage, indiffe- 
nce, or neglect. Before 1 enter into 
e marriage-ſtate, the Lady ſhall be 
de acquainted with my eircumſtan- 
When the knot is tied, a plan 
jall be conſulted betwixt us how te 
ppear genteel without extravagance, 
d generous without prodigality. As 
ſhall never feel any pleaſure but what 
y wife Mall partake, neither ſhall I, 
hen uneaſy, conceal from her the 
uſe. Her joy ſhall encreaſe my hap- 
nels, her ſympathy leſſen my cares. 
can have no idea of two perſons, 
ſhoſe intereſt are one, who. have no 
lark and ſecret purpoſes preying on 
eir minds, ever being at a loſs for 
con- 
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_ converſation :: on the- contrary, | 
fully perſuaded, the hours 1 ſhould 
with my wife will be the moſt agry 
able of my life. When I am at ha 
if ſhe loves me, of courſe ſhe wil 
free and diſengaged. The prepary 
of a pudding (I hope), or the ate 
ance of the poultry, . ſhall not robn 

of her company. TI can afford to he 
ſervants; and I expect my wife ſul 
have underftanding to know if they d 
her juſtice, without engaging in tht 

practice of cookery, or any other { 
vile employment. From ſuch generl 
rules, which inclination and interck 
will lead me to . obſerve, I ſhall hut 
more dependence on the honour of n 
wife, than if ſhe were ſtrictly guardel 
by the moſt rigid duenna in Spain. 


I lock upon it, George, to be ven 
much the intereſt of a nation to pt 


mote matrimony as much as poſlibls 
; | . 4 | and 
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ind likewiſe to give the women a 
igher idea of themſelves, than to think 
hey are to be looked on as neceſſary 
wils or fools of faſhion. From domeſ- 
ic happineſs, I aver, ſprings public 
tranquillity, That man who enjoys 
neace and contentment in his own fa- 
mily, will ſeldom or ever go abroad to 
ſtir up {edition and ſtrite. But I have 
drawn out this epiſtle to ſo unconſcion- 
able a length, that I doubt you will 


not give it the attention I could wiſh. 
Adieu. F 
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LETTER XXIII. 


XO wiſh to know a little more «f 
my plan of government ; yet you 
tell me, that what I have already gi. 
ven is impracticable. Why then, ny 
friend, would you expoſe me to criti. 
ciſm, when you know that I have re- 
ſolved to publiſh my letters, cont 
quently muſt come under the inſpec- 
tion of thoſe who will be ſtill leſs dil. 
poſed to be partial than you are? How- 
ever, to confeſs the truth, although | 
cannot make myſelf altogether ealy 
with reſpect to this point, yet as I am 


perfectly ſatisfied with my good inten- 
tion, 
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jon, I think I muſt venture; at the 
ſame time that I conſider the chance of 
ts having any good effect in much the 
fame light as I ſhould of getting twen- 
ty thouſand with a ſingle chance in the 
ottery; the bare poſſibility makes me 
run the hazard: and probably the ſame 
folly which makes a poor wretch 
hrow away his all at a venture, makes 
me hazard my literary fame with the 
like degree of fear, hope, and indit- 
ference. |. Let thoſe who have much to 
loſe hoard their treaſure. I ſend my 
little into the world as the drop of wa- 
ter in the fable (into the ſea) ; and who 
knows, though it make no viſible 
change for the preſent, but time may 
ripen it into a pearl. To go on there- 
fore with my plan——There ſhould no 
perſon monopolize any branch of trade. 
The managers of a city ſhould be em- 
powered to place perſons of different 
N 2 pro- 
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profeſſions, buſineſs, or trade, proper. 
ly qualified, at proper diſtances; 6 
that in place of a crowd of people, fron 
mere whim, heſtowing their favour uy. 
on one, when perhaps fifty of equal, i 
not ſuperior, merit are half ſtarving, 
there would be very near an equal dil. 
tribution; and each individual, by 
the age of forty, enabled to give up 


bufineſs, and not only to live comfort. 


ably on what they had made, but to 
have ſufficient to place their children 


according as their genius, taſte, or in- 


elination ſhould lead them. I imagine 
you'll be aſtoniſhed at this propoſal 
Would I have a man of forty, in tlic 
prime of life, give up buſineſs, when 
he has only newly acquired ſolidity to 
improve it? Yes, my friend, from men 
of this age I would have choſen judge 
and directors; who being free of the 


. care and anxiety attending the purſuit 


01 


my 


„ P P 7 cs 
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of gain, would be able to judge clearly, 
and diſtribute juſtice with impartiality ; 
who would acquire honour as they ad- 
vance in years, according to the good 
they do to their country and friends, 
without fee or pecuniary reward. By 
this regulation, the number in every 
profeſſion, &c. would be greatly 
leſſened; but the quick ſucceſſion 
would probably make up for it. A 
ſon or daughter, if properly qualified, 
ſhould ſucceed the parents in prefer- 
ence to any other. By this method 
there would indeed be no overgrown 
fortunes ; mankind would be more on 
an equality than they are at preſent. 
The epidemical diſtemper of the mind, 
which has ſpread its influence through- 
out the whole habitable globe, making 
every individual ſtrive to outvie each- 
other in folly and extravagance, crea- 
ting indifference, if not diſlike, into 
N 3 the 
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the hearts of the multitude towards 
their kindred, their country, and eyen 
cauſing them to be regardleſs of thei; 
own happineſs, often preferring the 
fleeting joys of an hour to a ſafe con. 
ſcience, and in general preferring : 
ſhow of happineſs to the ſubſtance; 
this delirtum would ſoon ſubſide, and 
mankind would then ftrive to vie with 
one another in acts of kindneſs and ſo- 
cial intercourſe with all around them. 


W1rTr reſpect to the clergy, I would 
have them on a very different footing 
than they are at preſent; and inſtead 
of large churches, which can contain 
ſo many thouſands, and are ſo often ill 
attended as to make the few who go in 
winter almoſt ſtarved to death, I would 
not have a clergyman to have the charge 
of more than thirty families; and cheſe 


to be ſelected ſo, as to make a right 
Pro- 


1; oportion of the high and the low, 
ee rich and the poor; though indeed, 
r eerally ſpeaking, there ſhould not be 


ny poor according to my plan; there 
hould be neither poor-houſes, hoſpitals, 
jor infirmaries. The church or apart- 
nent for each little congregation ſhould 
te ſmall, neat, comfortable, and com- 
nodious ; all the ſeats to front the mi- 
iſter ; each perſon to ſit as they come, 
ziving place only to the aged or infirm, 
rho ſhould be ſeated near a good fire, 
that would ſpread its influence through 
he whole apartment. After the cler- 
gyman having delivered a diſcourſe, 
which ſhould not exceed a quarter af 
an hour, and the congregation joined in 
praiſe and thankſgiving, the parſon ha- 
ing previouſly informed his congrega- 
tion, that he, as their director and 
guido, expected to be informed of their 


grie- 
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grievances, to be able to comfort, » 
viſe, or aſſiſt them, it ſhould be cuſy. 
mary for thoſe under any difficulty t 
deliver, or cauſe deliver, either verhy. 
ly or written, an account of the cauſ 
of their uneaſineſs; which having done 
they ſhould retire, and the clergyman, 
with the heads of the families, ſhoul 
then enter into converſation, and con- 
ſult with one another the beſt method 
to relieve them, according to the m. 
ture of the diſtreſs. All diſputes of a 
ny conſequence betwixt huſbands and 
wives, parents and children, maſter 
and ſervants, that could not be amica 
bly ſettled at home during the week, 
ſhould be on Sunday laid open to the 
miniſter and congregation, to be ad- 
juſted by them ag arbiters ; and if not 
agreed to by the parties, to be taken 
into further conſideration, and agents 


employed to repreſent the cauſe to tht 
judges 
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ages, that they may determine in 
hat way the aggreſſor 1s to be treat- 
; while the injured party ſhould be 
articularly conſidered as under the 
roteRtion of the congregation. Were 
his cuſtom followed, there would few 
liſputes ariſe to any height; there 
vould be no hardſhips impoſed on in- 
eriors, and few ſervants would dare to 
de inſolent. All ranks would become 
nore civilized ; natural complacency, 
property nouriſhed, would grow with 
ur reaſon, and render the manners of 
almoſt every individual ſuch as would 
Inſure the general happineſs. Whereas 
the preſent mode is to deſtroy every na- 
tural affection that tends to humanize 
the foul, The infant, ſo ſoon as it be- 
zins to notice, is taught to beat the 
child who preſumes to blow his whiſtle. 
As he advances to childhood, he uſurps 


the government from his fooliſh lead- 
ers; 


— — 
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ers; and before he arrives at manhogl, 
thinks of them, and perhaps even dare 
to treat them, with contempt. That 
this is often the caſe is certain: nor is 
it confined to thoſe children whoſe pa. 
rents are too fond to contradict them; 
the parent who whips his ſon for ha. 
ving told a lie, and perhaps is in the 
daily cuſtom of telling in his ſon's pre. 
ſence what he conſiders convenient and 
harmleſs falſehood, need never expett 
the child to conſider the diſtinction. 
Indeed if the child were capable to 
argue, he might very naturally ſay, I. 
there any more harm, Sir, in my tell 
ing you I was walking with Mr B- 
when I was with Mr C—, than your de- 
firing John to ſay you are abroad when 
you are fitting at home, eſpecially when 
I know that my being with Mr B- 
would give you pleaſure, and that you 
would be very angry if I had told you 


the 


e truth? The father, in return to 
is, might probably anſwer, You are 
boy, firrah, and muſt do as you are 
fired ; when you grow a man, you'll 
now the diſtinEtion betwixt a lie and 
ords which are only to convey a 
oubtful meaning. Mr B— is the ſon 
fa gentleman, C— is a blackguard ; 
nd remember, young gentleman, if 
ou keep company with C—, or if I 
id you out in telling me a falſehood, 
ou ſhall be whipt unmercifully. A- 
ay goes young maſter, muttering as 
egoes, I don't care, I ſhall keep com- 
any with whom I pleaſe ; I ſhan't be 
cowardly to give up C- for fear of 


vhipping. 


ALTHOUGH children do not argue, 
bey generally act in this manner. If 
arents were to act a rational part, and 
t a proper example before their chil- 
dren, 


—— — — - 
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reaſon ſtrengthens, ſoon find fortitud 
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dren, treating them with kindneſs 
ver ſeeming to command unleſs 1 
caſe of neceſſity, which would ſel 
or ever occur, they would ſoon f 
themſelves not only readily obey 
but they would fix the eſteem andi 
fection of their young minds, whit 
neither time nor diſtance would h 
power to conquer. Rouſſeau fays; 
ſhould never reaſon with children; by 
I muſt beg leave to differ with hin 
Children very early underſtand rea 
if delivered in a plain and fimple ma 
ner; and although when out of ſigh 
they may be led aſide by the lone. 
play, or even bad example, to forge 
their inſtructions; yet in general, 
they will enjoy much more pleaſure 
pleaſing the parent or guardian, whot 
they love, than they could in any af 
of diſobedience, they. will, as the 


2 { 
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o withſtand a temptation, which is at- 
ended with conſcious ſhame and fear 
of diſpleaſing a perſon, who they are 
ſoon capable of ſeeing has both their 
pleaſure and intereſt at heart. But more 
f this ſubject in my next. For the 
preſent adieu. | 
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CconpinG to my promiſe I go on 
with the former ſubject. 


PARENTS generally think to convince 
their children that they are wiſer than 
themſelves, merely from telling them 
ſo, and from letting them feel the 
weight of their dependence : but they 
deceive themſelves. Though they hare 
not acquired ſufficient power of reaſon- 
ing, they very ſoon know the difference 
betwixt a reaſonable requeſt and an ar- 
bitrary command; they will obey the 
one without almoſt having any inclina- 

tion 
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fion to do otherwiſe : whereas their 
little paſſions are awakened by the o- 
ther; which generally plants the root 
of contradiction in their young minds, 
and fets their invention to work in 

counteracting the deſigns of their ty- 
rannical commanders. Nor need this 

to be wondered at, when you may meet 
with many parents who will tell you, 

(perhaps not in preſence of their own 
children, but in common converſation 
in the preſence of their ſervants), that 
they would not with their ſons to be 
obedient ; that a boy of fpirit ſhould do 
all the miſchief he can; and he that 
minds his book, and does as he is bid, 
vill turn out a book-worm or a fool. 

And certainly it is the caſe, according 
to the mode of the prefent age; falſe. 
hood, art, and ſtratagem, being entire- 
ly neceſſary to make a man of the 
world. N | 
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If you therefore wiſh. your ſon to be 
ſuch, you muſt early whet his paſſions, 
teach him to uſurp authority, laugh 
reaſon into ridicule, and plume himſelf 
on what he obtains either by ſtrength 
or ſtratagem. While a boy, he look 
down on the timid ſoul who dares not 
do any thing without the conſent «| 
Papa; and as he advances to manhood, 
with contempt on thoſe who take rea. 
ſon for their counſellor. And pray 
what is the conſequence ? ; Why, that 
mankind muſt remain as they are; ty- 
rannical, inconſiſtent, fooliſh beings; 
aiming at pleaſure by means which not 
only deſtroys private happineſs, but 
ſets the whole world at variance witl 
one another; handing down our follies, 
our vices, and our crimes, from gene- 
ration to generation. 
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WovurD to Heaven, that thoſe who 
fit 
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ft at the helm, who are diſtinguiſhed 
by their clear diſcernment, quick ap- 
prehenfion, and accurate judgment, 
inſtead of endeavouring to lead us ſafe 
through a maze of difficulties, would 
ſtand forth and exert their eloquence in 
ſhowing us à plain, eafy method how 
to avoid them. 


I can only with all humility obſerve, 
that it appears to me, in the firſt place, 
the putting, in a clear and diſtinct 
point of view, not. only the folly and 
meannefs of every kind of falſehood, 
but ſhowing it in its true colours as the 
foundation of every vice and the promp- 
ter of every crime. It may be obſer. 
ved, that many able authors have wrote 
on this; and that it is alfo a ſubject on 
which our clergymen daily expatiate. 
But to what purpoſe, where the prac- 
tice contradicts the precept? for how 
O 3 few 
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few are they who keep ſtrictly to the 
truth? It therefore requires all the 
zeal and grace of a Roman. orator, to 
convince the people of the folly and 
Poiſonous effect of every: cuſtomary 
falſehood, which are at preſent ſo eſtz 
bliſhed as to paſs current without le. 
ſening us in the opinion even of the 
moſt virtuous. And, ſecondly, 1 
prove, that without we can extinguiſh,” 
by proper laws and regulations, polit. 
cal, inſignificant, ' and every other 
branch of falſehood, we can never ex. 
pet to ſee that univerſal happinels 
which would reſult from a thorough 
dependence on one another. Who 
would ſhut their ears to a tale of wo, 
were they certain it was truly repre- 
ſented? Who would dare to injure 
their neighbour, if they had nor way 
to ſcreen themſelves under a falſehood! e 


3 Bur 
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Bur I think I hear you ſay, I might 
well propoſe inſtantaneouſly to level 
ountains as to bring about a general 
formation; - that mankind having na- 
rally a propenſity to both good and 
il, we can expect nothing but a kind 
zig-zag work from the beſt. 


I conzess I am not quite ſo clear 2- 
out this doctrine ; at the ſame time I 
rant you, in the preſent ſtate of af. 
airs, a propenſity to good requires the 
varm breath of natural affection to 
low upon the bud of reaſon to bring 
l and though hard labour is 
nneceflary, it requires unremitting at- 
ention to bring it to ſuch a ſtandard 
s to make it proof againſt the blaſts of 
vil which blow from every point of 
the compaſs: whereas a propenſity to 
eril needs neither care nor attention. 
It is watered by the fountain of folly; 
which 
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which flows in ſo many artificial ſpria 
and whimſical caſcades, that youy 
people, left to the freedom of thy 
own will, or tired of confinemey 
break looſe before reaſon is fufficienty 
ſtrong to conduct them, and run aboy 
firſt taſting, then drinking, ſo mud 
of this intoxicating liquid, that iti 
only now and then you can catch then 
in their ſober ſenſes, 


1 


Wax all who drink of this pernid. 
ous liquor to be affected with the ſam 
malady, there would be a greater pro 
* babiliry of effecting a cure; but it i 
aſtoniſhing the various characters thele 
mad people repreſent ; ſome being mal 
with ambitions ſome with pride, ſome 
with hypocriſy ; ſome are forming falſe 
hoods, and forme gaping with aſtoniſh- 
ment; ſome are mad with extras 
gance ; ſome by intemperance forming 
; al. 
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taſes for theinſelves and poſterity ; 
ne are ſowing the ſeeds of diſſention; 
quarrelling, ſome fighting; and 
en you will meet with a complieated 
aracter, in which a thouſand abſur- 
ies appear Ooaſionally. How then 
it poſſible, you'll ſay, to make mad- 
s and reaſon agree? How can I 
ppoſe that the whole world will ab- 
ain from drinking, or at leaſt ſipping, 
the fountain of folly, ſo as to keep 
ee of thoſe vices and crimes which 
t only are common, but are recorded 
hiſtory as the glorious actions of our 
pceſtors? Often have I wondered at 
e admiration they excite; and thought 
would be far better could we drink 
the water of Lethe, and forget there 
e ever ſuch beings exiſting. 


lan indeed afraid there is little pro- 
bability 
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bability of an univerſal reformation;; 
the ſame time I am perſuaded, tha 
timely zeal and eloquence of a few c 
convince a multitude. It is not by ay 
traty power, by mobs, or war, thy 
ſuch a point could be gained: by 
as I obſerved before, were theſe gn 
tlemen who fit at the helm to eur 
their oratory in favour of our commu 
intereſt by the plain and ſimple las 
guage of good ſetifſe, we might expel, 
if not a general reformation, at leaf 1 
very great ameadment, in our mind 
and morals. Could they by their e. 
loquenoe convince mankind, that evey 
olhſtruction to preſent happineſs would 
be removed by a conſtant; adherenet i 
truth; could they convince them of it 
importance both here and hereafter; 
they would ſoon gain the general aſſent 
to have it eftabliſhed by proper reguls- 
tions and laws; laws ſtrictly obſerved, 
not 


| 
m 
ec 
{ 
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rigidly ſevere. This the wiſdom 
man could ſurely effect, were they 
e enough to underſtand its import - 
e. Adieu. 
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T AM forry, my friend, to find th 
you are an advocate for ſuch fil 
hoods, as you ſay are not only han 
leſs but are often the means of pn 
venting ur=aſineſs, and ſometimes en 
real misfortune. 


You likewiſe are of the opinion, tl 
were we to give up the compliment: 


greeable in converſation, we vol 
ſoon degenerate into mere ruſtics. 
a trifling inſtance of the firſt, youu 
me, If on calling on you at your 50 

Sl 
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zings, your ſeryant, inſtead, of ſaying 
you was not at home, ſhould tell me | 
that he had orders not to admit any i 
company, is it not probable that the 11] 
following dialogue would enſue ? 1 


Dox'r you think, John, that your 
maſter will make me an exception? 
Pray go, and let him know that I wiſh 
to ſee him. 15 5 

$9954 + 3603.4 

My maſter, Madam, gave me poſi- 
tive orders, and I dare not trouble him 
at preſent. 


* 


I ſuppoſe he has got company 2 


Yes, Madam. 


ey 


Axx they any of my acquaintance ? 


can't tell; I believe not. 
Vol. I. P Pray 
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Pray who are they ? 


1 beg your pardon, Madam; but] 
imagine my maſter would not be pa n 
ſed were I to inform you. 


WovLD not my curioſity, you ſy, 
on this be immediately raiſed, fo ah 
endeavour to perfaade, or perhay 
bribe, the ſervant to inform me? ani 
if I could not prevail, would not Ip 
away diſſatisfied and uneaſy, fuppoſing 
things not at all to your advantage, and 
perhaps very far from the truth! 
whereas by your ſervant telling me: 
ſimple falſehood, that you was not a 
home, all this would be prevented. Ot 
ſuppoſing that I may have leſs curioſity 
than the reſt of my ſex, would no 
nineteen out of twenty, mothers, ſiſten, Min: 
or aunts, have acted as above ? © 1 


d 


Wur 
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Wur, really, my young friend, I 
annot anſwer all this poſitively ; but 
I know myſelf, I think I ſhould have 
one away without feeling the leaſt un- 
alinefs, if not at firſt, immediately on 
our ſervant ſaying he had got poſitive 
ders not to trouble you ; whereas by 
is ſaying you was not at home, I very 
robably might propoſe to wait a little 
ll I ſhould ſee if you came in; or if 
on being told another falſehood, that 
eu would not be at home till late, jt. 
likely I might walk in to write you 
note, or to reſt myſelf if I was fa- 
igued, So thet without the leaſt cu- 
olity to pry into a ſecret, I, or any 
nother, aunt, or ſiſter, in the like caſe, 
night be led in to form the diſagree- 
ble conjectures you mention, or to 
ind out the fecret which you wiſhes 
noch da conceal; | F 
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As to your ſuppoſition, that I would 
endeavour to perſuade or bribe a ſer. 
vant to tell his maſter's ſecret, that! 
am poſitively certain I never would do, 
To procure what you take in your head: 
to be a public good, by falſehood, bri. 
bery, or any other unfair means (if it 
cannot be otherwiſe obtained), is one 
of the fine political maxims adhered to 
by men of the world. I firmly beliere 
there never can be a durable advantage 


gained that is not obtained by honel. 
and fair means: and to ſtoop fo low 
for a little triſling advantage, or to fi- 


tisfy a ſilly curioſity, muſt always be 
liable to inconveniences, which a per- 
ſon of honour ought to be aſhamed to 
be drawn into. Believe me, there 13 
not one of the inſignificant falſehood: 
to which we are ſo much accuſtomed 
(and which with all the eaſe in the 


world could be avoided), that can be 
| - 
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any advantage whatſoever to a perſon 
of honour. And for mere whim, to 
give a ſanction to rogues by imitating 
the meaneſt of their vices, appears to 
be the moſt — * that 
can be d 


Is it not Pere you'll perhaps 
ak me next, for a poor fellow, aſha- 
med to ſee his creditor, to deſire he 
may be denied, rather than be put to 
the bluſh, or perhaps roughly treated, 
when it is not in W to pay 
him ? bl 


Tux poor man who admits his cre- 
ditors, and honeſtly tells his ſituation, 
has a far better chance of being treat- 
ed with lenity, than he who 
tumſelf, or promiſes from time to time 
to pay what he knows he has no power 
to perform. But were matters conduc- 

P 3 ted 
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ted according to my plan, not a ſingle 
perſon would have the leaſt occaſion to 
be in a diſtreſs of the kind. Every one 
capable of earning a livelihood would 
be put in a way of doing i according 
to their ſtation or particular genius; 
thoſe who are incapable, would be un- 
der the protection of their kindred, or 
ſociety to which they belong. The 
managers or ſuperintendents of each 
community ſhould be . empowered to 
examine the conduct of all under ther 
care: So that every buſineſs, &c, 
ſhould be conducted with regularity 
and order, and no thoughtleſs or fool- 
iſh perſon allowed to go on without 
proper check to their folly. 

© PzxAAPs, my young friend, you i- 
magine that, by incroaching on the li 
berty of youth, I wiſh to deprive them 
of pleaſure, You are greatly miſtaken. 
L433 "I ] 


mean, on the contrary, to keep them 
t of the ſnares, which not only pre- 
nt their enjoyment of pleaſure, 
t brings on a premature old age, and 
uts off, at an early period, ſo many 
romiſing young people; who, had 
heir relations and friends nouriſhed 
eir virtues by proper example; did 
hey, in place of following their own 
poliſh and unnatural plans, attend to 
he improvement and intereft of their 
hildren, preventing, on every occa- 
fon, the ſhadow of deceit, and encou- 
nging every generous and liberal fenti- 
ment ; the young people would moſt 
certainly inherit their virtues, and, 
through all the gradations of life, en- 
Joy, in its proper ſeaſon, every ration- 
al pleaſure in its utmoſt perfection, 
handing down to poſterity original vir- 
ues, untainted by folly, unſullied by 
dice, and uncontaminated by crimes, 
which 
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which are now the diſgrace of huny 
nature. 


Wrru reſpect to compliment ef 
falſehoods, which you think ſo ag 
able in polite converſation, ſuch as tray 
expreſſions of pleaſure at ſeeing thu 
who: are indifferent to us, or perhay 
who we wiſh to avoid; praiſing othen 
for qualifications or merit to which ut 
think they have no pretenſions; a pet. 
ſon ſolicits your intereſt in an affair ty 
him of the utmoſt conſequence. You 
promiſe, with all the ſeeming zeal d 
an affectionate friend, to exert yourlelf 
in his favour ; you give him hopes, U 
hints and an air of ſelf-conſeguence, 
that by applying to you he may cont: 
der the thing as done. All this, though 
without the leaſt intention to be pet 
formed, ſerves to give an agreeable 
vivacity to your features, lightens vp 


the 
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e countenance, and gladdens the 
art of him to whom it is addreſſed. 
irough his gratitude, glowing with 
yful expectations, your importance 
\ raiſed by the ſame means which o- 
her Lords of the creation obtain _ 


onſequence. 


THE — feeling may conſider the 
above as a cruel deception; whereas it 
; only a mark of politeneſs, words 
rhich- are thought of no longer than 
#hile they are ſpoke; nay, I believe 
it is ſaid entirely without thought, be- 
ing a kind of language which, by long 
practice in the polite world, flows 
ſpontaneouſly from the tongue; to the 
deſerving or * as *. fall in 
the bg | 


Gale Gon of EN is it poſſible 


that beings, to whom you have been 
| | {0 
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fo liberal, on whom you have beſtoge 
the noble giſt of reaſon, with free vil 
to make it ſubſervient to ſo many go 
purpoles, ſhould thus counteract thy 
deſigns, and, by the little fooleries d 
children or fanciful vagaries of lunatic, 
deſtroy our dependence on one anothet, 


and forfeit a ſuperior dependence c 
thee! | 


Ius, my friend, it is being left » 
ourſelves, full of felf fufficiency and Bl 
folly, that our Maker permits our pal. 
ons to, become our maſters : from 
which ſource ſpring all the miſeries of 
war, luxury with her train of diſeaſe, 
extrayagance galloping towards pover- 
ty, running down induſtry in her ca- 
reer; pride with her plumes of inlig- 
nificance, hypocriſy with her garments 
of patchwork (on which are daubed on 
each patch the reſemblance of a vir 

tue) 
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e) diſtributing her rags as a covering 
o the votaries of vice. Poverty, envy, 
nd diſcontent, with all the other 
iſeries which attend human life, 
he fruits of our folly ; and for which 
e give up Gur time, our health, our 
eaſon, with every humane and virtu- 
us affection, which our Creator viſi- 
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ent and future happineſs. I can add 
10 more. Adieu. 


L E T- 


y intends to conftitute both ur pre- 
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Gai I take up the pen, to ſi 
the abſurdity of another brang 
of falſehood which is generally co 
dered prudential, conſequently pradi 
ſed by many people, who would 10 
tell a premeditated falſehood to ay 
perſon's prejudice for the world. Thi 
branch belongs chiefly to the ladies: 
However, I ſhall make no apology far 
making it the ſubje& of this day's e. 
piſtle. 


PayinG a morning viſit lately tot 
lady for whom I have a very great: 
teen, 
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deem, a pretty child, her niece, who 
ves with her, about nine years of age, 
ame running to me with open arms 
I entered the drawing- room. There 
nothing gives me a quicker ſenſation 
f pleaſure than the ſight of an agree- 
ible arangement of animated features, 
lowing with health and innocence, 
therefore naturally expatiated on the 
beauty of my ſweet companion, who 
peared ſo happy to ſee me. Her 
zunt, though I believe not much diſ- 
pleaſed, rebuked me ; adding, that ſhe 
hoped Margaret would be a good girl, 
but that I was only deceiving her to 
ay ſhe was handſome, Indeed, re- 
turned an agreeable young lady who 
lat by, ſhe is but very ordinary. 


Tux attention of my ſprightly friend 
being attracted by the ſound of a vio- 
lin, with a countenance expreſſing joy- 
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ful ſurpriſe, ſhe left us to ſettle the 
matter at our leiſure. The young Lady 
who had ſeemed moſt defirous that 
Miſs ſhould not be informed of hg 
beauty, told me, that if ſhe had : 
pretty daughter, ſhe would not .alloy 
her to come near me, being certain 
that I would ſpoil her. I endeavoured 
a little to defend myſelf ; but as I an 
the worſt perſon. in the world at an ar. 
gument, and as I have ſeldom met with 
any perſon who would yield a point in 
diſpute, I thought it moſt prudent to 
drop the ſubject. 


Bur now to conſider on this matter 
ſeriouſly. Can there be any thing more 
abſurd than for parents to imagine, that 
their children are to believe them in 
preference to almoſt every ſtranger they 
meet, who naturally expreſſes a plet- 
ſure at the ſight of a pretty child, and 


(ny 
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expatiates, as T did, on their beauty? 
or to their looking-glaſs, which muſt 
convince them, as early as it can be 
ſuppoſed that the knowledge of their 
beauty will hurt them, who it is they 
ought to believe? But ſuppoſing it 
poſſible that a girl could be kept igno- 
rant of her beauty till at an age when 
ſhe might be conſidered capable to 
make a proper eſtimate of its value, is 
it not more than probable, that, find- 
ing all at once the power of her charms, 
ſhe would be much readier to be in- 
toxicated with them, than if ſhe had 
heard of them from her infancy? Of 
what uſe then is this mock prudence, 
when in fact it is by ſuch falſehoods, 
and a thouſand others equally ridicu- 
lous, that parents ſo early deſtroy that 
dependence which children ought to 
have on their word? teaching them to 
lie and equivocate; while they, un- 
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conſcious of having ſet the example 
- plague the poor children by punih. 
ment or reproof; early inducing then 
to form little ſecrets, which often 0 
only makes them weary to becom 
their own maſters or miſtreſſes, but 
through time unhinges that natural af. 
fection which would otherwiſe conſti. 
| tute the happineſs of both parents and 
children ; rendering the latter in ap- 
pearance ungrateful, when in fa it i 
no more than the natural conſequence 
or ripened fruits of their own folly. 


Hap I a pretty child under my di- 
rection, ſo far from attempting to make 
her believe ſhe was ordinary, I would, 
as ſoon as ſhe could underſtand me, 
lead her to the looking-glaſs, and de- 
fire her to obſerve her pretty counte- 
pance. I would, when ſhe was out of 


temper or croſs, ſhow her the differ- 
ence; 
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ce; and take occaſion to make her 
\bſerve in others, how ugly they ap- 
xeared when out of humour to what 
hey were when cheerful and happy. 
| would gradually open to her young 
mind the advantages of beauty attend- 
d by the graces ; and make her under- 
ſtand its never-failing power of crea- 
ting temporary admiration. I would 
let her ſee, from example, the ſupe- 
nor appearance of a woman with but 
an ordinary face, animated by expreſ- 
fon, and adorned by the graces, to the 
moſt regular beauty with an awk- 
ward, unpleaſing, or haughty manner, 
I would point out to her many who, 
endeavouring to be graceful, affect the 
ndiculous and fantaſtical airs of a wan- 
ton; the glance of the eye, the toſs of 
the head, with all the grimace attend- 
ing inconſiderate folly. I would point 
out to her others who, by an oſtenta- 
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tious diſplay of their charms, a ſuper 
cilious air of ſelf-conſequence, and u. 
ry often a pretended refinement of ſe. 
timent, render themſelves ridiculoy 
without enjoying any degree of plex 
| ſure. Such would-be fine ladies gen. 
rally being peeviſn, cenſorious, ani 
diſcontented ; firſt affecting, and at lit 
really finding, themſelves diſconcertet 


and unhappy at imaginary negletts u 


little occurrences ; which a woman of 
right principles and good ſenſe would 
ſcarce beſtow a thought on. I woull 
ſhow her young ladies, who are conſ- 
dered, from their eaſe, affability, and 
ſweetneſs of temper, as unconſcious of 
their beauty. I would eafily convince 
her, that they were not blind to their 
own charms, nor perhaps leſs pleaſed 
at the tribute paid to their beauty, than 
the moſt finiſhed coquet ; but that they 
wiſhed to make their charms-an index 

. to 
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to their mind, and had no inclination 
to hang out a ſignal of folly. I would 
inform her, that however coquets and 
flirts might draw the attention of a 
crowd; however men of ſenſe might 
trifle away an idle hour in their compa- 
ny, and even ſometimes in an unguard- 
ed hour make promiſes which honour 
obliges them. to perform; yet in gene- 
ral they were only laughed at, never 
eſteemed; and the conſequence of a 
marriage with a woman of ſuch a cha- 
rater, is a life of jealouſy and diſcord, 
with all the evils attending the matri- 
monial ſtate, when entered into with- 
out the parties having a well-founded 
eſteem for each other : That there were 
no doubt exceptions ; that a thought- 
leſs young girl, for want of proper in- 
ſtruction, or perhaps by example, | 
might play the coquet; if married «| 
to a man of ſenſe, who had love and 
Pru- 
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prudence to wean her from her folly, 
might turn out both a. good wife and 
an examplary mother: but that this 
ſeldom happens, few men chooſing de. 
liberately to run ſuch a hazard. [ 
would endeavour to teach my young 
Lady, however circumſpect I wiſh ber 
to be with reſpect to her own condud, 
never to be ſevere in her cenſures f 
others; always conſidering, that no 
perſon can be a proper judge from 
what cauſe another's folly proceeds; 
perhaps it 1s more owing to the faults 
of another than her own: that when 
ſhe hears any particular ſtory propaga- 
ted againſt one, to remember that it 1s 
ten to one but it may be altogether 
falſe ; or if it is true, that there may 
be ſuch alleviating circumſtances 
which, if we knew, would render the 
perſon under cenſure more the objed 


of compaſſion than diſlike, And in- 
9 | deed 
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cd ſuppoſing the worſt, a good per- 
on, from the feelings of humanity, will 
ather conſider them the object of com- 
afion than hatred; for my own part, 
never meet with an over-rigid perſon, 
ther male or female, but I ſuſpect a 
either in their head or their heart. 


Wrru all this 8 1 
ou'll think I mean miſs to be an old- 
ahioned dowdy, and deſpiſe the diver- 
ons which others of her age ſo much 
light in: You are miſtaken, I would 
nend my pupil to all public places 
{ reſort; and as we ſhall ſuppoſe her 
bare a pretty moderate fortune, from 
fancy ſhe ſhall be dreſt genteelly ; from 
nfancy, attention ſhall be paid to all the 
inutiæ of cleanlineſs ;. and from child- 
od ſhe ſhall ſtudy the graces, So far 
ly Lord Cheſterfield, 
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SHOULD I pay reſpect to thy ang 
nitions, her hair, the - greateſt om 
ment of beauty, ſhould hang in en 
leſs ringlets, at the ſame time faſhions 
by art ſo as no extraordinary eff 
would be neceſſary when the girl y 
to reſign her garb of ſimplicity for ty 
more improved dreſs of a fine lady; 
fine lady dreſt with all the elegance d 
taſte, not tawdry, nor yet beyond he 
circumſtances expenſive, My fair vn 
ſhould be taught every branch of pola 
education without any degree of {ls 
ry. In the Rouſſeau ſtyle, her ſtude 
ſhould be ſo varied as to render eat 
an amuſement ; for by every means 
my power, I would endeayour to mait 
her happy. I would very early pt 
mote her having a taſte for reading, 
giving her ſuch books as would amul 
and divert her. As ſhe grew up, 


would recommend ſuch as I thougil 
would 
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uld improve her mind, at the ſame 
ne would prohibit none. Inclination 

chance ſhould direct her choice, 
ithout my being in the leaſt degree 
raid of a bad effect. My pupil ſhould 
ſo early taught to pay a ſtrict obſer- 
ance to truth and a love of every mo- 
| ſentiment, without any parade of 
ow, which generally appears moft 
here there is the leaſt ſubſtance, that 
am perſuaded no common means 
ould ever ſtagger her virtue. I would 
articularly recommend to her the 
orks of Richardſon as a rational en- 
ertainment, calculated to impreſs in 
ie young mind a love of virtue, with 
 laudable ambition to reſemble thoſe 
haracters ſhe will ſo naturally admire, 


| have taken ſome pains to conſider 
rhat is the reaſon why ſo many people 
we prejudiced againſt novels in gene- 


ral, 
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ral. I account for it thus: Some; 
nerations back, the bulk of the peo 
conſidered reading only as a kind u 
religious duty. They were taught 
ſing and groan over a chapter of th 
Bible; which, as Allan Ramſay d 
ſerves, they could only half read hulf 
ſpell. In ſucceeding generations, wha 
reading fluently was not confined tot 
few, yet there {till remained a ſuperis 
number of thoſe who thought it une. 
ceſſary to give their children a liberd 
education, particularly the female, 
If they read the Bible, and could (ub-W”" 
ſcribe their name to their contract d 
marriage, it was quite ſufficient ; if to 
this they could make a pudding, ſuper- 
intend the houſe, ſcold the ſervants, 
whip the children, and receive theit 
huſbands, although ſtaggering with l. 
quor, with cheerfulneſs and good hu- 
mour ; if they gave no curtain lecture, 
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r next day appeared peeviſh or diſ- 
ntented; ſuch women were conſi- 
d as the very model of perfection. 
ie ladies of a ſuperior : education were 
y looked on by gentlemen of 
s caſt with a kind of dread and pre- 
ded contempt ; ſuppoſing, what in 
me reſpect might be true, that they 
ould ill put up with being treated as 
pper ſervants, or thought incapable to 
ve their opinion on rational conduct, 
oral rectitude, or any other ſubject 
which they had underſtanding to 
onverſe on. The moſt illiterate of the 
nen generally made a great parade of 
heir ſuperiority over the women. If 
hey had any kind of buſineſs or pro- 
ſion, it was attended to with ſuch an 
ur of myftery and ſelf conſequence, e- 
eclally if a lucrative employment, 
bat their wives looked up to them with 
kind of awe, giving them all the cre- 
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| ſures extending no further in their le. 
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dit they could wiſh, and belierig 
themſelves capable of attaining no fu. 
ther knowledge than what was nec 
ſary to make them ſerviceable and obed; 
ent to their lords and maſters. It wy 
therefore natural for men of this narroy 
and illiberal way of thinking, to m 
down ſuch publications as would ten 
to improve the minds of the women, 
or give them a ſuperior knowledge d 
the world to what they had themſelye, 
who knew nothing more than their bu 
ſineſs or profeſſion ; their taſte and plex 


ſure hours than the enjoyment of ther 
companion and bottle. 


Ix this refined age, when the tw 
ſexes are more on an equality, whe! 
many are attached to each other by 
a ſimilitude of mental qualifications; 
yet there ſtill continues a great maj 
2 nt 


th 
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ity of men who, from the unneceſſary 
arade of buſineſs, and their ſecret in- 
rigues, have no time to read books of 
norality or taſte; therefore either do 
r pretend to conſider them as not only 


the minds of youth. And indeed I 
believe they may unfit them in ſome 
meaſure for the intricate and confuſed 
fudy of quirks and quibbles, hiero- 
J ;lyphics, and all that round-about non- 
ſenſical ſtuff, which cheats ſo many of 


that rational pleaſure which we wulf 
otherwiſe enjoy. | 


Wrxx men to lop off all the prepo- 
ſerous excreſcences attending buſineſs, 
there would be no want of time for 
cultivating the virtues of the heart. 
The improvement of the mind would 
decome the mutual intereſt of both ſex- 


R 2 es; 


xelow their notice, but prejudicial to | 


their time, and the world in general of 
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es; whereas at preſent, we are afrail 
of our young friends looking into boch 
which wilt expoſe their father's vicy 
or ridicule their mother's folly. In. 
member of hearing a gentleman er. 
_ preſs, with all the zeal imaginable, 
that he would as ſoon lead his daugh. 
ter to a bagnio as allow her to read 
our modern novels. The reaſon he 
gave for his opinion was the tendency 
they had to inflame young minds, and 
make them think of love when they 
ought to be 1gnorant of the paſſion. 


I did not pretend to. eontradict him 


It was a point which I would not have 


chooſed to have argued: on, had I been 
as eloquent as I am. the reverſe, In 
deed I have heard numbers. of people 
of both ſexes talk much. after the ſam? 
manner ; whereas one would imagine 
the leaſt conſideration would ſhow then 


their 
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their error: nay, I fincerely believe, 
that every perſon capable of love is a 
friend to virtue. The graceleſs rake, 
who leers in the face of each female in 
petticoats, who, though he prefers 
youth and beauty to age and 93 
knows nothing of love. 


15 


Zur in ſome degree I wander from 
the point. Let us only look around 
and obſerve in what claſs the greateſt 
number are who have deviated from 
the paths of virtue, and we ſhall find 
the proportion amongſt the voluptuous 
and high bred, who have neither time 
nor taſte for reading; and, laſtly, a- 
mongſt the lower claſs of people, who 
never read, or hardly ever heard of, a 
novel in their lives. 


5 — 0 1 - » 


I firmly aver, my dear friend, that 
the truly virtuous muſt be ſo from 
=: prin- 
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principle not through ignorance ; an} 
however there may be ſome amongi 
thoſe who are readers: of novels wh 
have ſtrayed from the right path, 
am clearly of opinion that they hay: 
inſpired a. thouſand young people with 
principles of honour and moral rect. 
tude for one they ever hurt. The ef. 
fect of them is indeed rendered leſzef. 
ficacious than they otherwiſe would be, 
from the ridicule with which they an 
treated by thoſe who know nothing 2 
bout them. And even. they who pre- 
tend to: admire them, will tell you, 
that the character of Sir Charles Gran: 
diſon is unnatural, and impoſſible to 
come up to. This I deny; for howe- 
yer few,. comparatively ſpeaking, there 
may be, I truſt, bad as the world i, 
there are many who come up to Sit 
Charles Grandiſon with regard to ho- 


nour and ſentiment. And believe me, 
my 


U 
ft 


y friend, it is. only ſo far as you act. 
p to ſuch a character that you will 
njoy true pleaſure. 


The great man, accuſtomed to. all 
he elegancies attending grandeur and 
ealth, walks through his chambers of 
late with the ſame indifferenee that 
ou or I would in a common parlour ;z 
id with far leſs pleaſure and appetite 
ts down to an elegant entertainment, 
an the honeſt, induſtrious farmer 
ith his wife and family to a plentiful! 
ut homely meal. 


Tux ambitious man no ſooner at- 
ains what has coſt him years of anxi- 
ety, but he finds himſelf equally anxi- 
ous and reſtleſs after ſomething in pro- 
pet, On his family and friends he 
boks with indifference ; every thing in 
polſeffion is inſipid and taſteleſs, 

- ot 
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IT is the good man, and the goil 
man only, who enjoys the real bla. 
fings of life. He is fatisfied in u 
own breaſt with the rectitude of all hi 
intentions. When deceived or dif. 
pointed in any of his expectations, he 
rectifies his future plans, and attain 
wiſdom. The centre of his joys is at 
home. To contribute to the happinel 
of thoſe whom God and nature hu 
placed under his protection, or whole 
Happineſs depends on his attention, he 
makes his chief ſtudy and delight. He 
ſteers the helm of his affairs without 
noiſe or oſtentation; he is regular, un. 
form, and ſteady ; he has a heart open 
and ſincere, ready to form new friend. 
ſhips, without leſſening the old 
ſtock, If he is a man of fortune, It 
ſtrives not to encreaſe it ;. at the ſame 
time lives ſo far within his income, # 


to have it in his power to aſſiſt the in. 
duſtrious, 
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affrious, to reward, merit, or to join 
1 any uſeful plan which may employ 
he idle, or tend to any laudable im- 
rovement. He is even in his temper, 
heerful, and ready to promote the en- 
rtainment of the young and gay. He 
nters himſelf into any amuſement with 
pleaſure, When he ſits down to play, 
t is for a ſtaxe which if he wins is a- 
reeable; if he loſes, tis without re- 
He is œconomical, that he may 
de generous; and generous, that he 
may be happy. Adieu. 


END OF THE FIRST voLUMZE. 


